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A SUMMARY OF THE RECENT ITALIAN PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES ON THE QUESTION. 


BY R. E. 


I, 


MN presenting these papers to American readers, 
we wish to disarm, as far as possible, adverse 
criticism, by stating that we do not pretend to 
give them an original article so much as one 
“‘taken from the original’’—or, rather, we aim at 

giving a view of the manners and modes in which, in Italy, 
the recent battle about religious teaching in the Government 
primary or elementary schools has been fought. The best plan 
for attaining this end is to let the American public read for 
itself the utterances of some of the chief Italian Parliamentary 
speakers (as far, at least, as a somewhat free and necessarily 
curtailed translation will allow), who spoke “ for” or “ against” 
religious instruction in the schools. We think, too, these utter- 
ances, and sometimes the method of delivering them, will in 
themselves prove to be rather a revelation, an “‘ opening wide 
of the windows of the soul” of many an Italian to many an 
American mind. 

It is no easy task to winnow the Parliamentary grain from 
the dense clouds of chaff energetically thrashed out by up- 
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wards of thirty-seven speakers in the Italian senate. But we 
personally have emerged from that dust storm of many days 
duration, with the following fairly clear impressions: 

First. We are struck with the political rather than the re/i- 
gious sense attached to the debate and attributed as its leading 
motive by leading speakers on both sides. 

Second. With the apparent impossibility on the part of most 
of the speakers to avoid personalities—some even amounting 
to excessive abuse of their adversaries (these we shall refrain 
from quoting) combined with a great difficulty to keep to the 
argument under discussion. 

Third. The tendency to quote the practices of the schools 
of other countries, and the allusions (not always quite correct) 
made to them. 

Fourth. The apparent synonymy of the phrases: ‘“Reli- 
gious Instruction”; ‘‘ The Catechism”; and ‘‘ Dogmatic Teach- 
ing’; and the desire of many speakers of all parties to do 
away with this “ Dogmatic Teaching” only. No other form of 
religious instruction being apparently contemplated or taken into 
account in Italy. 

The question of the desirability or non-desirability of reli- 
gious teaching in the Government schools becomes, at least from 
a Catholic point of view, an international one. Catholicism 
recognizes no fixed barriers of nationalities. A law that affects 
the religious status of one country affects indirectly (if not 
directly) all, and such a law cannot be ignored by other coun- 
tries, not only from the religious but from the material, prac- 
tical point of view, on account of its far-reaching consequences 
in the present, and still more, in the immediate future. In 
these days of every conceivable form of international com- 
munication, physical and mental, no one country can afford to 
stand by, idly looking on, while in some neighboring country 
the vital question of laws affecting the morals of future gener- 
ations is being weighed in the balance. America must, of all 
existing nations, be most alive to this. America, over whom 
towers the huge and dominating figure of the Colossus of Im- 
migration. America, through whose hands pass annually more 
than a million of the wandering sons and daughters of nearly 
every other country in the world. To America surely it must 
be, sooner or later, of an immeasurable importance, whether that 
ceaseless emigrant stream pouring itself out of Italy into her 
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states shall be fed from the classes of men and women brought 
up on some recognized form of moral instruction, or shall con- 
sist entirely of those (considered by some Italian deputies, as 
will be seen presently, more desirable) who have been reared 
and educated in Government schools, in which all mention of 
any form of religious belief, definite or indefinite, has been 
excluded. Although obviously Italy must make her laws for the 
Italians, and equally obviously all Italians do not become emi- 
grants, nevertheless so vast a number do pass the greater portion 
of their lives in the United States or other countries,* that it be- 
comes a matter of sufficiently practical importance to warrant 
countries outside of Italy taking a profound interest in the 
Italian religious question. 

In studying this question, even cursorily, too great insistence 
cannot be laid on the fact that Italy must not, cannot be judged 
from the same standpoint as any other country. For her the 
religious question is too burning and personal a one not to 
enter as a factor into her everyday life, and into almost every 
political action she takes, in a manner quite unbelievable and 
almost inconceivable to any one who has not lived for at least 
some years in Italy. For example, as things now stand, there 
can be no possibility in Italy of any discussion of important 
legislative matters between Church and State authorities. So 
that what might be elsewhere an ordinary and advantageous 
mode of procedure to both parties, is here absolutely precluded. 
Again: The fierce individual hatred of religion, which a strong 
anarchistical and anti-clerical party works unceasingly to instill 
into the minds of the Italian lower classes—a hatred confessed 
to openly in Parliament, and for the promulgation of which a 
certain foul class of illustrated paper like the Aszno is issued— 
is, comparatively speaking, peculiar to Italy.f In fact, to invert 
the homely saying, ‘‘ What is sauce for the goose is mot sauce for 

* For full statistics as to emigrant numbers in Europe alone, v. Annual report of the 
‘* Opera di Assistenza degli Operari Italiani in Europa e nel Levanti,’’ founded by Bishop 


Bonomelli, of Cremona, with headquarters at Turin. Villari gives the number of Italians in 
Switzerland alone as 120,000. 


t Toillustrate this deplorable feeling mentioned above, we quote from one of the Italian papers 
the following account of a socialist open-air meeting in Rome. After several had spoken in a 
similar sense ‘‘ it was the turn of the anarchist Deputy Ceccarelli, whose address was interrupted 
by deafening fischi, whistlings, hisses, directed towards some priests who were passing through the 
street. This noise having come to an end, the speaker concluded, saying it was high time the 
people’ ceased to genuflect in the churches and confessionals, or permitted their wives and chil- 
drentodo so. . . . The people should take for their one guiding principle : Ne Dio ne 
Padrone—Neither God nor Master!" 
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the gander!” and to say, as often is said by irresponsible per- 
sons, “such and such a system works admirably in America or 
England; why not in Italy ?”’ is, to put it plainly, if not polite- 
ly, absolute nonsense. Most foreigners do not stay abroad long 
enough to get a real grasp of the situation between Church 
and State, or to see how it affects even the minutest concerns 
of Italian everyday life. Only a few months ago, in Lucca, the 
purely municipal question as to whether or not a gateway 
should be made and train lines introduced through the ancient 
city walls, developed into a fierce party struggle between cleri- 
cals and non-clericals! Vote against demolition of the old walls 
— Clerical!” Vote for the new gateway—‘ Anti-clerical!” 
We of other countries may smile at such pettinesses, but smil- 
ing will not alter the fact that they do exist in profusion in 
Italy. 

A foreigner, after residing in Italy for a few years, will become 
aware of the fundamental difference between his native country 
and that of his adoption; and he will also gradually realize 
that whereas he may stigmatize as “‘ out-of-date’”’ and ‘“‘child- 
ish’’ many things Italian, the Italian in return, with centuries 
of a glorious past behind him, looks upon many modern things 
as purely obnoxious. At least a thoroughgoing Italian will so 
view matters; the one who does not, is probably of that class 
of modern scourges—a would-be-up-to- date-in-everything per- 
son—whose mind has become possessed with the new-fangled 
ideas scattered carelessly abroad by the tourist traveler; and, 
being neither prepared nor competent to deal with them, he 
becomes unreasonably dissatisfied with what he finds in his own 
country, and ready to think everything foreign as superior. 
But the real Italian is still suspicious with regard to foreign 
assertions, holding them to be exaggerations or untrue, and 
deserving therefore of the newly-coined Italian epithet—xn’ 
Americanata—an Americanism! So wherever we turn we are 
brought up short by the absolute dissimilarity between Italy 
and America; and it is utterly futile for Americans to imagine 
that they will overcome Italian customs and ways of thought 
by considering themselves evangelists and so conducting them- 
selves when for a few months at most they visit the country 
which for many centuries taught the world its alphabet. 

Before we give our summary of the most important speeches — 
of last February on this school question, it will be well to out- 
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line the laws relating to religious instruction constantly referred 
to by the deputies: 

First. The so-called Casati law, introduced by Casati in 
1859, which made it obligatory for the Communes, the Muni- 
cipal Councils, to give religious instruction in the elementary 
schools. 

Second. In 1877 the Coppino law, which was introduced by 
Benedetto Cairoli. This, though altering the Casati law in sev- 
eral respects (excluding, ¢. g., religious subjects from examina- 
tions), did not venture to suppress religious instruction, but 
made it obligatory on the Communes whenever a majority of 
the fathers of families asked it for their children. 

This law has been in force up to the present, though it is 
a notorious fact that attempts have been made to undermine 
religious teaching in the public schools, by the nomination of 
men of the most anti-religious views to the post of religious in- 
structor; this was especially true under the Nasi Ministry. 

The Government Bill, and the opposition one proposed in 
February, 1908, are as follows: 

That of the Government: “The Communes shall provide for 
the religious instruction of those scholars whose parents shall have 
asked for it, on the days and at the hours fixed by the Provincial 
School Council; to be given by the class teachers, who are con- 
sidered qualified for the office, and who will undertake to give 
it; or by other individuals whose qualifications for the post are 
recognized by the same council. When, however, the majority of 
the councillors belonging to the Commune do not order religious 
instruction, then it may be given (the fathers of families who 
have asked for it being responsible) by any person who holds 
the certificate of elementary master, and who is approved by the 
Provincial School Council. In this case the local school buildings 
shall be set aside for such teaching, on such days and hours as 
shall be decided on by the Provincial School Council.” 

The Opposition bill which Bissolati proposed endeavored to 
ensure the lay character of the elementary schools by prohibit- 
ing the giving therein of religious instruction under any form 
whatsoever. 

On February 18 Bissolati spoke in defence of his bill, and, 
as most of the speakers who followed him allowed, nothing could 
well have exceeded his frankness and outspokenness. The reason 
given by him for proposing his bill was, that the original pro- 
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posals made by Rava on behalf of Government had been so al- 
tered, by what he called the “ Bertolini code,” that he was un- 
able to assent to it. The amendment made by the Deputy Ber- 
tolini was that instead of leaving to the Communes the choice 
of giving or withholding religious instruction, the Communes 
should be obliged to act according to the votes and expressed 
wishes of the majority of fathers of families. 

“The State,” argued Bissolati, ‘‘cannot have any right to 
lend itself to the diffusion of any religious belief, even if held 
by the majority of citizens,” for the reason that the State does 
not govern for the majority only, but for the entire nation; 
therefore, the pretended rights of the Catholics, as constituting a 
religious majority, are not to be regarded. A Democratic State 
may rightfully teach in State schools only facts known to be 
true and certain—not abstract matters, such as the catechism. 
‘‘ The Democratic State which teaches dogma contradicts itself, 
inasmuch as its supreme duty is not to ‘preoccupy artificially 
the minds and consciences of the youthful generation.” The 
ex-Minister Sonnino remarked that such a theory would prohibit 
teaching children in Government schools not to steal, not to 
kill, etc. Bissolati proceeded: ‘‘ The eternal struggle between 
dogma and criticism,* between revelation and science, manifests 
itself in every aspect of life, and hence also in the school. 
And it is useless to desire to reconcile dogma and reason by 
interpreting and teaching religion in a rational manner, unless 
religion be considered a mere historical and human phenomenon 
—a method certainly not desired by the advocates of religious 
teaching. Individual morality is something quite independent 
of any profession of faith.” 

‘I am convinced,” he concluded, “that I have not worked 
in vain, if by thus agitating the question of religious teaching in 
the schools I have succeeded at least in re-arousing the drowsy 
Italian political conscience, directing it towards that ideal of 
civil and moral liberty, without which the New Italy would 
stand out in history as an ironical. absurdity.” 

Bissolati’s speech was loudly applauded by the Extreme Left, 
the party of which he is a leader, and the enthusiastic socialist, 


* Bissolati here referred at some length to the recent Modernist condemnation by Pope 
Pius X., and between him and Santini, the ultra-clerical deputy, many facetious amenities 
were interchanged, mostly personal and absolutely removed from the subject. Santini, it 
may be remarked, is the ‘‘ enfant terrible "’ of the clerical party. 
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Turati, leaving his seat, embraced his colleague with much en- 
thusiasm. 

The Deputy Cameroni followed. His speech was considered 
one of the best throughout the debate and was listened to most 
attentively by a full house. His bold, frank attack on Free- 
masonry,* of which Bissolati is a member, and the patriotic and 
religious tone of his speech, told exceedingly, so much so that 
many of the succeeding speakers seemed to have confined their 
remarks to personal attacks against him and his statements. 

Cameroni’s great point was, that no such “neutrality as re- 
gards dogmatic teaching in the schools,” as professed by Bis- 
solati and his faction, is really aimed at by them, but rather 
an absolute subversion of religious instruction, and a power- 
ful anti-religious and Freemasonic propaganda. As proof of 
this, he quoted from the minutes of the speeches and utter- 
ances of the Communal Council of Verona, at the meeting held 
recently in that city, when religious teaching was abolished in 
the schools there. The Tax Assessor had in rather vague 
terms enunciated the customary theory as to the desired neu- 
trality of lay instruction in the schools, declaring that the tact 
of individual masters would enable them to satisfy the exigencies 
of the inquiring infant mind confronted by the problems of life, 
etc., etc. He was followed by an extremely outspoken socialist, 
who also alluded to the idea of neutrality in school teaching, but 
termed it a “‘ metaphysical conception with a touch of romanti- 
cism about it, handed down by Minghetti, Sella, and Bonghi,+ and 
other excellent persons who knew how to reconcile their own 
anti-clericalism with the interests of the citizen-classes, and with 
a faith in the supernatural”; and he proceeded to point out 
the impossibility of State and Commune being neutral in such 
a matter, and actually declared: “It is said: ‘In the lay- 
schools we teach no principles—we employ only the experi- 
mental method.’ But is not this method surely a special con- 
quest for the anti-religious spirit, by the use of which one ad- 
vances to the heart of dogma? When we put into the hands 
of children a scientific-experimental form adapted to their ten- 


* American readers should bear in mind the difference between Continental Freemasonry 
and Freemasonry as it is known at home, a difference so great as to have caused Eng- 
lish Masonic societies, at any rate, to’declare themselves as severed from the Continental 
ones. 

+ Very famous Italian statesmen, and names, moreover, which stir the Italian heart. 
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der minds, we accustom them to analyze things more and 
more, and thus in a veiled form make an effective anti-religious 
propaganda in the school, a propaganda which I consider ought 
to be made.” 

“Is this,” asked Cameroni, “is this what the honorable 
Deputy Bissolati and his friends call the ‘lay neutrality of the 
schools’? Is this, ‘the lay neutrality’ proclaimed by Sella, 
Minghetti, and Bonghi?’” As an instance of the vacillation 
on the part of the Minister Rava, he notes that in 1906 Rava 
stated that the Commune was bound to give religious instruc- 
tion to the scholars when it was asked for by their parents. 
Who would then have supposed that the minister would so 
quickly alter his convictions, and would leave it, as he now 
practically did, to the Communes to settle whether they would 
allow religious instruction or not? The Communal Council of 
Cremona, for example, has refused the use of the schools for 
religious teaching to the parents who asked for it. The advo- 
cates of the theory of a lay state incompetent to judge of re- 
ligious matters, proceeded upon a false conception of what the 
state is. They represented it as an abstract entity, outside and 
above the life of the citizen, of whose material and intellectual 
interests it must of necessity take notice and provide for, but 
whose purely moral interests it might ignore. ‘‘What did it 
signify if the great majority of citizens were, and preferred to 
be, religious? The state must (according to these advocates) 
ignore all the aspirations of citizens desirous of a living religion 
—it must live in so jealous an isolation as even to forget what 
was, according to a certain article of the Statuto, the religion 
of the Italian people—and it must forget that the moral edu- 
cation of its citizens was a problem, at least as interesting to 
the state as the problem of the improvement in the breeding 
of horses; or, the battle to be fought against the phylloxera!”’ 

Cameroni continued: ‘‘Can the Government ignore the fact, 
that the majority of fathers of families are desirous of having 
ensured to their children a religious education which will 
strengthen the sense of their obligations and duties as citizens? 

Let the Government recollect how, as statistics prove, 
youthful crime is steadily increasing, how many reformatories 
are being erected and old ones enlarged, and how hatred and 
rebellion against authority is on the increase among different 
classes (especially the lowest), on account of the absolute dis- 
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credit into which every principle of authority and law has 
fallen, and because of the deplorable anarchist propaganda 
which is being so largely diffused among the people. Though 
it cannot be said that moral education on a religious basis pre- 
vents all social disorder, yet it is certain that a firm belief in 
an invariable moral law and in a Judge Who sees all things, 
and Whose judgment may fall at any moment upon the culprit, 
can act as a far more effective deterrent than the idea of ‘so- 
cial rights and duty to society,’ which are only too often valued 
according to each individual’s conception of his own rights 
and interests. 

“Statistics show that the will of the people is for religious 
education in the elementary schools. In Rome nearly 90 per 
cent of fathers of families have asked it for their children. 
In Verona, at the very moment when the Communal Council 
was abolishing it, it was demanded for 5,940 out of 6,000 
scholars. And the Deputy Bissolati himself knows well that 
out of his own electorate more than 5,000 electors have risen in 
protest against his bill. Bissolati has openly stated in the press 
that ‘if the majority of Italians are really and truly Catholic, 
and really believe that morals are dependent on religion—then 
it must be admitted that the 7hird Jtaly has arisen, and exists 
in opposition to the will of the majority, because the new Italy 
is asserting itself against the spirit and institution of Catholicism.’ 
This is the Freemasonic announcement of Bissolati. There was 
in Italy a party to whom the fall of the temporal power and 
‘United Italy’ represented nothing but a first step towards 
an attack upon the Church—who read into the radiant dream 
of our great national re-awakening nothing but the end of re- 
ligion in Italy. This party still exists, but it is not the peo- 
ple. Nor can it arrogate to itself the pretension to represent 
the people, while it offends the people in their dearest sentiments 
and firmest traditions, while it stirs up everywhere religious 
strife, and retards that real progress, that moral and material 
elevation, so desired by all honest patriots. No; the powerful, 
sane, and strong people of Italy rebel against the servitude of 
party spirit, and demand of its national representatives a full 
recognition of one of the first principles of liberty—the edu- 
cation of their children in the faith of their fathers in order 
that they may become honest, upright citizens, ready to serve 
their country.” 
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Signor Fradaletto, who spoke in the debate on February 
29, was moderate and fair and made many good points—some 
very telling ones against the form of the catechism as imparted 
at present in several schools. He insisted that the catechism 
is employed at times for clerical-political purposes, as, for in- 
stance, when reference is made to the Ecumenical Council which, 
in 1870, was forced to suspend its labors, the wish is expressed 
that ‘‘ when the storm shall have passed by, the Pope will be 
able to resume his labors.’”’ He thinks that the catechism, as 
taught in the elementary schools, should be revised. The Gov- 
-ernment measure he rejects, for its indecision and for the fact 
‘that it would make the schools and the school question a per- 
manent seat of contention and rivalry, and turn God into the 
eternal subject of an administrative referendum!’ And, very 
wisely, he draws attention to the practical difficulty of consti- 
tuting effective committees of the fathers of families when the 
Communes refuse religious instruction to their children. Hecon- 
cludes by expressing his belief that ‘‘the Chamber will, by its 
vote, safeguard the interests of the schools, which ought to pre- 
vail above all other preconceptions.” 








—_ 

















WEST-COUNTRY IDYLLS. 


BY H. E. P. 


ITI. 


JEHU DAY, KNIFE-GRINDER. 


wf GREAT triangle of grass, and the houses round 
a about it at a respectful distance. The green was 
the center of the village, and the great trees, a 
couple or more, made the shade and the lounge 
for all the lads of the place on Sunday after- 
noons, or on summer evenings. The highroad skirted one side 
of the green, and near the middle the blacksmith’s shop opened 
out two wide doors, which were hooked back on windy days. 

It is in the early years of the last century. The cheery-faced 
old woman who gives me the story was at that time a little 
maid of ten, and she played about in the dust which stood 
deep in her father’s forge. The said dust brings other memo- 
ries to the old lady’s mind, and it is difficult to keep her to 
the point as she chatters on, telling of those simple days. It 
was from this dust that the child would pick out the old horse- 
shoe nails which were thrown into it when the village cart horses 
came for repairs. The child would patiently add to the little 
heap she had made in a corner by the great bellows, and when 
enough of the curly bits of metal had been collected, her father 
put them into a bag, against the day when the man with the 
spotted pony came to buy them. 

I guide this preface carefully as I listen, and try to bring it 
round to the story I want, but the preface must go on a bit, for 
I have not yet heard how the nails were sold, and the play 
that went on when the man came round. So I listen patiently, 
you must when an old woman talks, if you want to get to 
the point. The man who bought the nails was a “‘ reg’ler cheat,” 
she explains, and her father knew it. He would put the nails 
into the scale he brought with him, hanging it from a beam in 
the forge, and shout at the blacksmith at the top of his voice: 
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“two pound and arf.” The blacksmith went on with his strik-_ 
ing, just as if he had never heard. “ Blest if he ain’t gwoin’ 
down agen,” the man would exclaim. ‘Two pound and three- 
quarters, Mister, as near as mab-be.” Still no sign from the 
blacksmith, who keeps on steadily at his work as if no one was 
in the shop. “ Danged if he ain’t moving agen,” the man shouted 
the third time. The hammering ceased at once, and the black- 
smith looked sternly from the man to the child. ‘“ Beggin’ your 
pardon, Mister, but you Je a hard ’un to deal with—will yer say 
three pound and ha’ done wi’ it?” ‘‘ Three pounds it is,” says 
the blacksmith slowly, ‘‘ you may have ’em at that.”” The money 
is paid over and nails and man drive away. The child would 
linger near the anvil, and when the piece of work was done, 
over which her father was engaged, he would say with the faint- 
est smile on his great stern face: ‘‘Some of this be thine, 
Anna,” and give her a bright fourpenny bit, and a kiss on the 
top of her head. 

The old lady is breathless with her story, and I have hopes 
that after this long preface, she will start on the one I want. 
But no, not for a minute yet. ‘You see, Father,” she says, 
and the memory of the scene makes her laugh heartily, “‘ this 
was the game every time the man came round, and they hardly 
altered a word of it; only sometimes, when it came to the swear- 
ing place, he’d use worse words than he did others.” 

“‘He made a lot of money out of them nails,” she contin- 
ued, just when I thought she had talked herself out, and had 
finished the preface. ‘‘ He sold ’em to make gun barrels of, 
because they was so tough and hard, and I mind as I picked 
’em up out of the dust, I thought I was helping to fight the 
Frenchmen—everybody was so much afraid of them people, when 
I was a little maid.” 

“ How old were you when you found the old knife-grinder, 
you told me about once?” I ask in a careless kind of way, 
to see if at last I can start the old lady going. Yes, she takes 
it, and is off, and this is the story for which I have waited 
patiently : 

It is an October night and the wind is cold. Most of the 
leaves are off the old trees on the green, and the moonlight can 
shine through them down to the great white stones beneath. It 
shows Anna the old stocks as she takes a short cut across the 
grass, passing close by them, on her way to Tucker’s Grave. 
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The stocks consist of two massive stone posts with a rough 
groove on their inner sides. They are set about five feet apart, 
and a heavy board is fixed by its ends, in the aforesaid groove. 
A second board slides up and down, fixed at its ends like its 
lower companion. Where the edges meet, a half-circle is cut 
from each so that a hole is left, large enough to embrace a man’s 
leg at the ankle. Half-way between the two great posts, and 
set back a short distance, is a solid block of stone, which does 
duty for a seat. 

The little grocer’s shop is beside Tucker’s Grave Inn, and 
Anna has bought what she wants. It is not a part of the road 
where children care to loiter, for the place gets its gruesome 
name from a certain suicide who had been buried there. These 
burials were the strong rough way by which our forefathers 
sought to stay men from laying violent hands upon themselves. 
The unhallowed grave at the crossroads, opened at dead of night, 
the absence of coffin and shroud, and the last ignominy when a 
stake was driven through the dead man’s body to pin him safely 
to the spot, formed so revolting a picture, that men may well 
have paused before they attempted self-destruction. And the 
recollection or report of these dread funerals, with the crowd 
upon the highway, and the feeble lights, and some ghastly 
corpse cast under the hedge until the hole was dug, made the 
place at the crossroads a terror to succeeding generations, 

Tommy Tucker, the suicide who had been buried here, was 
supposed to haunt the road on moonlit nights, and trembling 
children would run as they came to his cross, lest he should 
belay. them. 

A deep groan, and a voice from the ditch, made little 
Anna’s heart stand nearly still. ‘Be that some one? Oh, for 
God’s sake, help I.” 

The child’s first impulse was to run as fast as she could, for 
surely this was Tommy Tucker out for a midnight raid. 

‘‘Help I, oh, help I, for God’s sake, help I; I be nearly 
done.” 

Was it some of her father’s spirit that rose in the child’s 
soul, and made her feel so firm? Anyway, Anna stood, and 
called from the middle of the road, towards the black part of 
the ditch where the voice came from. ‘ And who be you, sir?” 
Only groans, deep and long-drawn, came in answer to the ques- 
tion. ‘Be you dying, please?’”—Anna thought she ought to 
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be very polite in case it might be the awful Tommy—‘‘ be you 
dying, please; or ha’ ye got summat the matter with ye?” 

The little voice trembled and the last words hardly sounded, 
so great was her fright. ‘‘ Whose be the little maid?” said 
the voice; and then came some more of the terrible groans. 

“‘I be Anna Selway ; and who be you, please sir?’ the child 
answered, getting more used to the dismal sounds, the dark- 
ness, and the black thing in the ditch. 

‘I be poor old Jehu Day,” said the voice, ‘‘and they’ve a 
had I in the stocks most o’ the day, and I be that perished, 
I can’t go no furder.” 

Anna came over to the ditch at once. She knew Jehu Day 
—who didn’t in those parts?—and she had seen him in the 
stocks herself. When the crime was worse than usual, the cul- 
prit was not allowed the luxury of sitting on the great square 
stone, but was laid on the ground on the other side of the 
stocks, and his legs put into the vice, where they were safely 
padlocked by the parish beadle. 

Jehu Day was the local knife-grinder. He pushed his ma- 
chine from village to village, and set the men’s razors, and 
sharpened the women’s scissors, and put an edge upon the 
household cutlery. The plough-boy too, when he could afford 
the luxury, which cost a half-penny, had his knife ground, for 
the old man did it better with his machine than the owner 
could with a burr.* And Jehu Day played the fiddle as well. 
When it was too dark or too cold to grind knives, Jehu would 
take his fiddle to the village inn, and, in return for sundry 
drinks, scrape out a tune to which the company would dance. 

But these varied employments seemed to make him always 
thirsty. The grinding did—he said the dust from the wheel 
got down his throat and made him dry—and the fiddle did. 
The reasons why it produced this effect were as varied as the 
company in which he found himself. Indeed it was his inge- 
nuity in finding the reasons that procured him so many drinks. 
But the drinks told upon Jehu—they had been telling upon 
him for years—and on the day that Anna found him ‘in the 
ditch, he had paid one of the heaviest penalties he had yet 
paid, by having six hours in the stocks. 

For an old man of seventy, on a cold October afternoon, 
the stocks had been an uneasy bed. On being let out of them, 


* Burr, a stone for sharpening scythes, etc. 
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late in the evening, he had a difficulty to keep on his legs at 
all, and had staggered off down the road, till at last, overcome 
by the cold, his stiffness, his old age, and want of food, he had 
fallen where the child had found him. 

“TI thought thou was Tommy Tucker, Mr. Jehu,” she said 
as she came up close to the old man, ‘and I were main scared.” 

“TI b’ain’t Tommy, me little maid; I be poor old Jehu. 
Try to help I up, there’s a good maid.” 

Anna felt about in the dark, and at last got hold of the 
arm that was waving in the air. ‘‘Now do thou pull I that 
way, and I’ll try to get on me knees, first,’’ said the old man, 
and Anna pulled in the required direction. 

The black thing in the ditch slowly turned over, and with 
many groans got on to its knees on the edge of the road. 
“Tf thou ’ult stand theere, me lass, and let I put me hands on 
thy shoulders, I’ll be on me old legs again.” 

“And where be gwoin’, Mr. Jehu, now thou b’est up?” 
asked the child, for the old man was clinging to her and threat- 
ening to fall again into the ditch, this time taking Anna with 
him. 

“‘I wants shelter for the night, for I can’t walk home till 
marn, I be that perished; mab’be some ’un ’ull take I in.” 

Very slowly, and leaning on the child until she felt nearly 
crushed down by him, the two made their way back to the 
village. 

“‘T’'ll speak to father about ye, Mr. Jehu, do thou bide here 
in the loo [warmth], whilst I go in home.” 

Setting the old man in the angle of the wall formed by 
the projection of the blacksmith’s forge, she timidly looked 
round as she went into the cottage. Yes, her father was there 
alone, in his usual chair by the fire. Putting her basket on 
the table, she went straight up to him, and joining her hands 
on his great knee, somewhat as if she were saying her prayers, 
she asked, all in one breath: ‘ Please, Daddy, Mr. Jehu Day’s 
tumbled into the ditch, ’cause he was perished by the stocks, 
and he’s mortal bad; and can’t he sleep in the forge to- 
night ?”’ 

For what seemed a very long time to Anna the blacksmith 
sat quite still, Then he knocked the ashes out of his pipe on 
the top bar. This was a hopeful sign, for it meant he was 
going to get up. “And where be Jehu, Anna?” 
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“He be in the carner by the shop; I put ’un in the loo. 
You will let ’un in, Daddy, won’t ye? for he be mortal rough 
—’'tis true as true,” she pleaded, trying to keep back the tears, 
for she knew these would be fatal to success. 

The blacksmith slowly rolled down his sleeves, buttoned 
them, took down his coat, and went out. Anna hesitated to 
follow. If the request were not granted, and her father judged 
she had made a mistake in bringing the old man there, he 
would not blame her—that he had never done in his life—no; 
he would not say a word. He would just look at her, and 
then sit down and light his pipe again, and go on reading his 
paper; but there would be no word. That was what Anna 
dreaded. She loved this strangely stern father with all her 
heart—she thought he was the cleverest man in the village, 
and that there wasn’t another child who had such a wonderful 
father as she had, but she was terribly afraid of him. So she 
stayed in the cottage and waited with a beating heart to see 
what would happen. 

The door opened a few minutes later, and the blacksmith 
put in his head. -“‘ Open t’other doors,” he said, and was gone 
again. Anna ran across the yard and through into the forge, 
and took down the great bar from its double doors, and pushed 
them open. Her father and the knife-grinder were there waiting. 

“Fetch a light, Anna,” he said, as he led the old man 
slowly forward. Her mother had just come in, and the child 
explained the situation as well as she could, and the two went 
back to the forge with the light. There, nearby the great 
bellows, in a corner that was warm and sheltered from the 
draught, they made up a bed for Jehu. It was only sacks and 
hay, and more hay and sacks for a pillow, but the old knife- 
grinder could find no words to thank them for all this untold 
comfort. When he was safely settled down, they left him to 
himself. 

An hour later Anna tried to feed her patient with some 

bread and milk. ‘I can’t take it, me little maid, I be all afire 
inside me—gie I summat cold—oh, summat cold!” he said, 
and he shuddered from head to foot, and Anna could hear his 
teeth chatter. 

‘Will I get thee some water, Mr. Jehu?” she asked, “I'd 
soon get it.” 

‘Nay, nay; I never drunk water in me life,” he said with 
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some energy; ‘‘and,” he added, hesitating and lowering his 
voice, “‘I be gwoin’ to die, little maid, I be gwoin’ to die; and 
I won’t start on no water now.” 

Anna couldn’t think of anything else cold, except water, so 
she was silent and contented herself with pushing the hay pil- 
low into a better shape. 

Presently the sick man began again: ‘“‘ Me little maid, there’s 
one thing I do want badly, if yer ’uld do it for I.” 

‘‘I’d do anything father ’uld let me, Mr. Jehu; and p’r’aps 
he’d let I do it for thee, as you’m so bad.” 

‘*You see,” he began, and the gasps and the shortness of his 
breath made it difficult to follow him, “when the barny [row] 
was a night afore last at the inn, I left me fiddle there, and I 
do want ’un. Heand me bin triends. ever zin I wur a boy, and 
I do want to see ’un afore I do die—’uld yer get ’un for I?” 

“I ’uld, Mr. Jehu, and gladly; but father ’uld never let I. 
He ’uldn’t let I go to the inn, if I wanted ever so.” 

“Do ye try, there’s a good maid. I do want ’un, I do want 
’un badly,” the old man said; and something in his voice 
pleaded so, that Anna felt she was bound to do as he asked. 

‘*T’ll ask father,” she said, “but he won’t let I go.” 

The same clasped hands are on her father’s knee, the same 
quiet little voice, the eyes look straight into the fire beyond, 
and the whole request is blurted out in one breathless sentence. 

‘“‘Bide here, Anna,” is the only reply, but the blacksmith 
goes out and in five minutes is back again, with the knife- 
grinder’s fiddle, which he hands to Anna without a word. 

-One little arm is round his neck, and she says in her sweet 
tender voice: “ You’ll make Jehu so glad, Daddy.” 

She is kneeling beside Jehu with the fiddle. ‘‘ God bless 
thee for a good maid,” says the old man, as he takes the bow, 
and then reaches for the fiddle. ‘“ I’ll sleep to-night if he be 
down by I here,” and then he continued: ‘When 1 were in 
that there ditch, I did think upon ’un, and I never thou’t I’d 
see ’un again.” 

She put the fiddle down by his side and left him. 

“May I go to ’un early?” the child asked, as she went to 
bed, “‘I mean afore Daddy opens the forge?” 

It was agreed that some gruel should be put in the oven 
over night, and that Anna should take it to the sick man early 
in the morning. 
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Long before it was light she was awake, and soon after six 
she went downstairs to the kitchen. Taking a rush-light and 
the gruel she made her way across the yard into the forge. 

“Be you better ’smarning, Mr. Jehu?” she asks eagerly, 
“be you better or worser?” 

“T be rough, very rough, I be worser, I think, and I be 
one martal pine [mortal pain] arl over.” 

‘Oh, I be sorry, I hoped you had a’ slep’ and woke bet- 
ter,” and she knelt beside the old man. Anna smoothed out 
his pillow and pushed the hay under it again, and pulled the 
sack closer round him. 

“I do want thee to play just a little on he,” he said, put- 
ing his hand on the fiddle at his side. “I jest wants to hear — 
his voice oncet again—I be sure I be gwoin’ to die—oh, God! 
how I do burn!” 

“But I can’t play ’un, and don’t know how you does it,” 
the child said; “’tain’t easy to make ’un sound right, I’ve 
heard volk say.” 

“Now, jest ye take ’un, there’s a good maid, and hold ’un 
up, and drar the bow, and I’ll hear ’un—jest-try.” 

It was the same pleading voice that asked for the old fiddle 
before, and Anna’s heart was moved. She knelt up straight 
and put the fiddle on her arm, as she could remember seeing 
Jehu do, when he leant against the old trees on the green, 
near those fatal stocks, and played on the hot summer evenings 
while the youths and the maidens and the children danced. 
With timid hand she drew the bow across the strings. The 
thing gave a wail that finished in a shriek, and then as she 
pushed the bow back again, the noise was repeated shriller and 
still more discordant. 

‘I told thee I couldn’t play ’un,” she said, “and I be real 
sorry I can’t; but he do make awful noises.” 

“It be his own voice, it be he,” the old man exclaimed ; 
“‘gie us another, little maid, gie us another,” he added excitedly. 

The light from the solitary rush candle, that was standing 
on the top of the great bellows, fell upon the scene. The child’s 
light hair, her fair face and white pinafore, stood out against 
the black, rough walls of the forge. Before her lay the old 
knife-grinder with his gray locks tumbled about on the sack 
which served for a pillow. His trembling hands were clutching 
at the sack which covered him, as he tried to draw it closer 
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round to keep out the cold of the chilly morning. ‘“Gie us 
one more,” he asked again, “drar jest gently, so he come out 
sarft.” 

Anna tried again—tried the effects of gentleness on the old 
violin—but the result was appalling. 

“I can’t play ’un, Mr. Jehu, indeed I can’t play ’un,” the 
child said; and great tears came into hereyes. ‘He do only 
screech, and I’d play ’un if I knowed how ’cause you wants it 
so bad.” 

“I must hear ’un, I must hear ’un,’” the old man muttered 
to himself, “I must hear ’un again. Gie I the fiddle,” he 
said with a kind of desperation in his voice, and he placed it 
in the old position and took the bow. ‘‘ Now do thou hold I 
up—put thee arm round me. Eh!—oh, steady! O God! how 
I aches—now!” 

In a moment the bow flew across the strings and a wild 
tumult of sound came. The old man shut his eyes and the 
pain faded from his face. The tunes leaped from the fiddle and 
filled the murky forge and chased away sorrow and time. The 
stocks were a dream. The inn was no more. He was a boy 
again and life was young, and the music laughed and danced. 
The follies of his later years passed by, with their vices and 
their waste, and the sadness of the music showed the sadness 
of his thoughts. But in a moment these were swept aside, and 
he broke out into a rollicking dance. Just when it was at its 
height and the bow flew its fastest, with a wild dash across all 
the strings at once, Jehu fell forward on his face, and Anna 
heard him murmur faintly: ‘‘O God! have mercy on I!” 

Her father was standing behind her. ‘Go into the kitchen, 
child, and tell your mother to come here,” he said; and this 
was the last Anna ever saw of old Jehu Day, the knife-grinder. 














ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA.* 


BY VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


gO gift of modern scholarship should be more wel- 
#3 come to the faithful than careful studies of those 
holy men and women who are the glory of the 
Church Militant, and whose intercession avails 
fsaaacy for us in paradise. The eager, intellectual life of 
our eas with its revival of historical studies, has sadly neg- 
lected the saints. The labors of the Bollandists are inaccessi- 
ble to the general public; the Golden Legend, that rich the- 
saurus of ancient story, appeals only to the medizvalist; and 
current hagiology, extended though it be, too often gives usa 
mere monotonous record of miracles, visions, and graces, and 
misses the human character while exalting the supernatural gifts. 
And this is surely a pity. For the value of the saints to us 
is largely their intense humanity. No mere recipients they of 
visions, no mere performers of miracles, but struggling, aspir- 
ing people who loved greatly and who were usually in close 
relation, whether mystical or outward, with the concrete life of 
their time. Intimate relation with historic fact is a glory and 
strength of the Church Catholic, as contrasted with the char- 
acteristic tendency of Protestantism to lean on theological ab- 
stractions. But the Church does not make the most of her heri- 
tage unless she keeps shining before the world the great examples 
of those who have fought the good fight and are venerated on 
the altars of Christendom. It is not enough to record their 
names or to mention their graces; we need full, clear knowledge 
of their diverse natures, of the conditions in which they moved, 
the temptations that they overcame, the work that they achieved. 

Nearly all historical work preceding the last fifty years— 
not to speak of that of an earlier period—profits by being done 
over in the light of modern methods. Why then will not some 
enterprising publisher give us a whole series of Lives of the 
Saints? We have series diverse and sundry, often excellently 





* St, Catherine of Siena. A Study in the Religion, Literature, and History of the Four- 
teenth Century in Italy. By Edmund G, Gardner, M.A. London: J. M. Dent and Co.; 
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done: Lives of Eminent Women; of English Men of Letters; 
of American Statesmen. But the saints are too often wait- 
ing their interpreters—writers who shall present us not simply 
with names to conjure with, but with men to honor. Holiness 
does not divide a man from his fellows; it is, on the contrary, 
wonderfully open to a sympathetic understanding. Only, where 
we feel faintly, the saints felt strongly; where we experience 
spiritual things dream-fashion, as beings half-evolved from the 
clod, they catch the open vision of heavenly mysteries. What 
new intelligence would be given to our invocations did we know 
more of the personality of those to whom and through whom 
we appeal! And how our feeble optimism would be reinforced ! 
Nothing, surely, can so redeem “ that record of crimes and blun- 
ders which men call history” as the study of the saints. For 
here we contemplate the victors, who if they stumbled did not 
fall, or if they fell rose again and pressed forward, and pre- 
vailed. Their lives were sometimes high uplifted before the 
world, sometimes hidden in secret places. It does not matter. 
The Church has discovered them; she has exalted them; and 
now it behooves her children to keep them living before the eyes 
of men. No other study has such evidential value. For the 
Church must approve herself to outsiders, less by asserting her 
claims—of what avail to assert claims to people who deny the 
premises ?—than by manifesting her life. And it is these who 
show it in its glorious possibilities. The roll call of the saints 
is the pzan of the ages; their witness is the refutation of athe- 
ism, of heresy, and of despair. -He who restores to the public 
a more intimate knowledge of one whom the Church has stamped 
with her seal, is in the truest sense a Defensor Fidei. 

Mr. Edmund Gardner, by his recent Life of St. Catherine of 
Siena, fully earns the noble title and the gratitude of all lov- 
ers of that great character. There have been other good biogra- 
phies of St. Catherine, notably that by Cardinal Capecelatro, 
which deals chiefly with her public activities, and that by Mother 
Augusta Drane, which lays more stress on her mystical and 
supernatural experiences. But both these books are a little old- 
fashioned in tone, especially since the opening of the Vatican 
archives has given a new impetus to scholarship and furnished 
rich abundance of new material. The twentieth century is capa- 
ble both of interpreting St. Catherine with a keener psycho- 
logical insight than ever before, and of presenting the facts of 
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her life with a new accuracy. Mr. Gardner is perhaps stronger 
as an historian than as an interpreter. He has given indefati- 
gable pains to the study of sources, and has reaped his reward 
in the power to establish for the first time a clear and satis- 
factory chronology, and to rectify many errors in detail. He 
has translated afresh from the manuscripts a number of Cathe- 
rine’s most important letters, and has enabled us, by the num- 
ber of corrections and additions thereby afforded, to measure 
the imperative need of a new critical text. Reverence treas- 
ures every word written by this extraordinary woman, whose 
genius equalled her holiness; but contemporary scribes and early 
printed editions are sadly inexact, either transcribing carelessly 
or omitting as unworthy of attention passages of homely per- 
sonal detail, often more precious to us now than formal exhorta- 
tions. ‘‘The manuscripts,” as Mr. Gardner says, ‘‘are full of 
unpublished matter which has previously been unaccountably 
neglected, having apparently escaped the attention of all her 
biographers and editors: matter which throws light on every 
aspect of the saint’s genius.” He gives us, as an example, six 
entirely new letters, and two, previously printed in incorrect form, 
to show what the labor of establishing a correct text would in- 
volve. All the new letters are valuable: and one, written to 
the ungrateful Republic of Florence, after the saint had nar- 
rowly escaped martyrdom at its hands, is among the most dra- 
matic and significant that she ever composed. 

Above all, Mr. Gardner’s account of the intricate history of 
those troubled times is of high value. ‘‘ While devoting my 
attention mainly to Catherine’s own work,” he writes in his 
preface, “‘I have endeavored at the same time to make my book 
a picture of certain aspects, religious and political, of the four- 
teenth century in Italy—the epoch that immediately followed 
the times of Dante, the stormy period in the history of the 
Church of which Petrarca and Boccaccio witnessed the begin- 
ning.” He has fully succeeded; the student who wishes to see 
in clear light the events connected with the return of the Holy 
See from Avignon, the rebellion of the Tuscan cities against 
the Papacy, and the early stages of the Great Schism, will turn 
first to his pages. Long and full though the volume is, it con- 
tains no idle word. Chapters concerning the childhood and 
private life of the saint alternate at first with others dedicated 
to the story of the times; in the sixth chapter we are told how 
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Catherine came forth from the cell to the world; the seventh 
gives a vivid picture of the society into which she came; 
and from this point the story of her spiritual experiences is 
blended with the record of her sweet ministries to individual 
needs and of the public affairs in which she played a part. 
When we have watched to the end that tragedy of her life 
which was triumph, and have reverently followed her passage 
from this world, we return and dwell for an admirable chapter 
on her literary work, after which we are allowed one more il- 
luminating glimpse of the Jater history of her spiritual children 
and of the public characters with whom she was connected. 
Mr. Gardner’s workmanship throughout is firm and masterly. 
The great story moves on with rapidity, yet with an amplitude 
that gives the sense of leisure. One can hardly speak too highly 
of the devout yet candid tone in which the subject is treated, 
Too often Lives of the Saints either move in an atmosphere of 
unreality and of perfervid devotion, or else tend to apologize 
for all that is mysterious and to attenuate all that cannot be 
understood. Mr. Gardner avoids both errors. Catherine’s pos- 
session of a suprasensible revelation is clearly postulated, and 
there is no attempt to minimize the marvels among which she 
moved; but this recognition of the supernatural elements in the 
story is, as it should be, united with entire scholarly frankness, 
and with fine realism in the treatment of the external history 
of the times. In achieving this union, Mr. Gardner doubtless 
owes much to his own Catholic faith and sound critical instinct 
—something also to the spirit of the times. For the most rigid 
scholarship, psychological and historical, is beginning to out- 
grow the shallow scepticism of the nineteenth century, and to 
perceive that not only are the forces which control the visible 
movement of affairs generated in the Unseen, but also that un- 
usual manifestations of those forces confront the student of his- 
tory again and again. It is this change in critical temper which 
is rendering possible that finer and freer presentation of the 
Lives of Saints for which we were just pleading; and Mr. 
Gardner is one of the first modern biographers of holiness to 
profit by it. He records the wonders that accompanied Cather- 
ine’s earthly course with as grave yet discriminating a simplicity 
as that with which he treats diplomatic intrigues. His is a tone 
and method to inspire confidence in every dispassionate mind. 
Any one indeed, considering the life and personality of this 
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daughter of Jacomo Benincasa, the dyer, must find himself in 
the presence of unaccountable mystery. Catherine herself is a 
miracle: one of those blessed miracles, prophetic of the nor- 
mal order in the holy society foreseen of faith One contem- 
plates her moving like a swift and steady light through the 
lurid shadows of one of the darkest periods in Christian history : 


‘Within a cavern of Man’s trackless spirit 
Is throned an Image, so intensely fair, 
That the adventurous thoughts that wander near it 
Worship and as they kneel tremble and wear 
The splendor of its presence, and the light 
Penetrates their dreamlike frame, 
Till they become charged with the strength of flame.” 


The image throned in the sanctuary of Catherine’s being, 
was the figure of her Crucified Lord: and in very truth her 
spirit, kneeling before Him, became charged with “the strength 
of flame,” to aspire, to warm, and to illume. 

How sweet is the record of her homely childhood, lived in 
the house clinging to the side of that steep street in Siena, 
filled then as now with the pungent smell of the tanning! Her 
essential charm is evidenced by the eagerness of the neighbors 
to borrow her in turn from her mother—Italian housewives are 
none too desirous, usually, of another child under foot. We 
get from the account of her youth an unusual impression of 
joyousness and power. She was a tall, strapping girl, of unusual 
physical strength, according to her mother’s account, and full, 
as she remained to the end, of fascination for all who came 
near. But her religious vocation, strong in childhood, deepened 
till, while still in her early teens, she withdrew from the world, 
entered, in her own home—shared by twenty-five brothers and 
sisters—into a three years’ retreat, and, to use Mr. Gardner’s 
words, “ became one of those saints, horrible and repulsive to 
the eyes of many in an age which worships material gain and 
physical comfort, who have offered themselves as a sacrifice to 
Eternal Justice for the sins of the world.” 

What shall we say concerning Catherine’s austerities? The 
simple chronicle as given in this book, is sufficient comment. 
In the school of self-inflicted suffering, often one must grant 
so extreme as to weaken instead of strengthening the natural 
powers needed for God’s service, Catherine did gain strength 
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to endure the anguish laid upon her by the private and public 
evils of the times, and in this school of expiation her natural 
and instinctive joyousness was transfigured into the joy that 
no man taketh from us: ‘“‘ Lord,’ she prayed, ‘give me all the 
pains and all the infirmities that there are in the world, to bear 
in my body; I am fain to offer Thee my body in sacrifice, and 
to bear all for the world’s sins, that Thou mayest spare it and 
change its life to another.’ And when she had said these words 
she was abstracted from her senses and rapt in ecstasy. But 
when she returned to herself, she was white as snow, and 
began to laugh loudly and to say: ‘Love, Love! I have con- 
quered Thee with Thyself. For Thou dost wish to be besought 
for what Thou canst do of Thine own accord.’” * 

Of her mystical life one hesitates to write: Her sound good 
sense and perfect mental balance in regard to it are evident 
enough. She was always extremely practical, on her guard 
against delusion for her friends or herself, and impatient of over- 
emphasis on marvels as signs of the divine favor. Moreover 
she was not in the ordinary sense an imaginative woman—at 
least if one may judge from her writings, which, while abound- 
ing in homely metaphor, are yet notable rather for qualities of 
heart and intellect than for those of the imagination. Gardner 
declares even in the moment when his keen analysis is detect- 
ing in the records “things incapable of literal acceptance,’’ that 
‘*Catherine, like Teresa, with her unwavering fortitude and 
calm resolution, her firm will which was to impose itself upon 
the rulers and powers of this world, her practical sense and an- 
gelic wisdom, was poles apart from an hysterical subject.” Her 
insight in regard to her experiences is evinced in a wonderful 
passage where she tells us how Christ gave her the means of 
discriminating between the visions that come from above and 
those from below. All these considerations increase our confi- 
dence and our respect: nor do we ever find in Catherine’s life 
empty marvels devoid of spiritual value. All that occurred to 
her made for the solution of doubts and the reinforcement of 
faith and hope. But it is clear that with all her frankness con- 
cerning her supernatural life—and she was always touchingly 
ready to share God’s favors with all she loved, especially with 
her confessor—she was trying to express through the medium 
of words, imperfect instruments at best, visions that were them- 
selves only symbols vouchsafed to sense of experiences in eter- 
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nity, transcending mortal limits. It is open to surmise that 
modern psychological study might often penetrate to the real- 
ity within the symbol, and translate into terms comprehensible 
to the modern mind, the figures in which the “‘ deep truth” that 
is ever “imageless”’ presented itself to this medieval woman. 

At all events, we constantly notice in these experiences the 
reflex of her individuality and of her characteristic preoccupa- 
tions. A large number reveal her passionate allegiance to that 
Church for which she was to be privileged to give her life “in 
a new way.” Her first vision showed her our Lord in priestly 
vestments—St. Dominic by His side; one of the last recorded 
was the Ship of the Church, descending swiftly on her frail 
shoulders and crushing her to the ground. Catherine was no 
spiritual egotist. Into her most solemn moments of communion 
with her God she carried her brooding love for others. Her 
spiritual espousals, in which she realized the awful depths of 
union with the Divine, her stigmatization, which occurred not 
in some far mountain cleft, but in the city of Pisa, where she 
was laboring for a Crusade and besieged by needy souls, are 
interwoven with her passionate pity for her brethren and her 
longing that the Bride of Christ should be without spot or taint. 

The time came when she was summoned to more active ser- 
vice, when her “‘ existence of expiation,” which far from ceas- 
ing was to increase in intensity until the. end, was to blend 
with the public duties of a great stateswoman. Mr. Gardner 
gives an admirable description of Catherine in the summer of 
1370, at the point when her active career began: 

“Catherine was now twenty-four years old: a wonderfully 
endowed woman. Gifts had been given her to fulfil the im- 
passioned ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ a divination 
of spirits, and an intuition so swift and infallible that men 
deemed it miraculous, the magic of a personality so winning 
that neither man nor woman could hold out against it, a sim- 
ple, untaught wisdom that confounded the arts and subtleties 
of the world; and with these a speech so golden, so full of a 
mystical eloquence, that her words, whether written or spoken, 
made all hearts burn within them. In ecstatic contemplation 
she passes into regions beyond sense and above reason, voyag- 
ing alone in unexplored and untrodden regions of the spirit, 
but when the sounds of the earth again break in upon her 
trance, a homely common sense and simple humor are hers no 
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less than the knowledge acquired in these communings with an 
unseen world.” * This is the woman shown us in the pre- 
cious contemporary portrait by her disciple, Andrea Vanni 
—a figure stern and emaciated, but distinguished by a lovely 
grace and radiance, and expressing in pose and countenance 
tenderness united with strength. 

Mystical death and return to life formed the prelude, with 
Catherine, to that public career which remains a wonder of the 
ages. It would be hard to exaggerate the horror to a sensi- 
tive and devout woman of the scene into which she emerged. 
Italy was indeed, as Mr. Gardner quotes, a ‘‘hostelry of sor- 
row,” ravaged by civil strife, deserted of the Vicar of Christ, 
and, as no Catholic historian denies, oppressed by the Papal 
legates till an indignant patriotism, confounding the accidental 
with the essential, turned against the Church and denied Papal 
authority. Diseases abounded within the Body of Christ. Cathe- 
rine’s own Dominican Order had, as she writes, ‘‘run altogether 
too wild,” and gave scant support to sanctity; the sister order 
of Francis had passed but lately through that memorable 
struggle with Pope John XXII. which led to the repudiation 
of the most sacred principles of the founder. Catherine’s com- 
merce had hitherto been chiefly with the Church in paradise; 
her commerce with the Church on earth must indeed have 
been a miserable contrast. That apparent conflict between 
liberty and religion, between patriotism and faith, which has 
racked many a noble spirit, can clearly be read between the 
passionate lines of her letters. 

Not that she was alone, in loyalty or in holiness. God has 
never left Himself without witnesses, and sanctity was never 
more triumphantly manifest in the Church than in these times 
of her seeming degradation. Mr. Gardner gives us delightful 
pictures of some of Catherine’s predecessors, notably of that 
royal woman, Bridget of Sweden, and of Catherine’s own towns- 
man, the Blessed Colombini with his followers. The richly 
colored life of medizval Italy, with its lovely landscape, its 
clashing arms, its violent factions, makes an effective back- 
ground for the picturesque and touching story of the labors of 
these blessed ones. It is good to realize how much more 
vivid and vital are their figures than those of the sinners and 
worldings of the day. But of them all, Catherine was reserved 

* Pp. 8r. 
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for the greatest deeds and the deepest sorrows. We can look 
back calmly to-day on the picture of the times; we can give 
thanks that, in spite of the evil in the Church then and later, 
she has continued to be the nursing mother of saints. No 
other testimony to her divine nature is more impressive than 
the perpetual reassertion within her of a supernatural life, at 
the most unpromising moment. The lowering darkness around 
her seems to invade the very citadel of her being; it passes 
like a cloud, and her glory shines forth impregnable. 

But who shall measure the anguish of those who live in her 
darker hours? Catherine’s terrible Trattato delle Lagrime, quoted 
by Mr. Gardner, is evidence of her uncompromising indignation, 
her clear and wretched vision. Modern ears cannot endure 
the arraignment of the ecclesiastical life of her day proffered 
by St. Catherine. It is in its way a splendid evidence of the 
fearless candor of the Church which has canonized her. 

Her sharpest trial was reserved for the end of her life. She 
was at last successful in two of her chief external aims. Greg- 
ory XI., largely through her powerful influence, had put an 
end to the Babylonian Captivity in Avignon; his successor 
Urban had at last sealed a just peace with the rebellious Flor- 
entines. And now the cruel and unforeseen development of 
the Great Schism nullified these results, tore Christendom 
asunder, and made of Catherine’s later years a protracted mar- 
tyrdom. She never faltered. The triumph of an unfailing loy- 
alty is the most precious gift bequeathed by her to these 
modern days. Through the rebellion of the Italian cities, she 
had steadily upheld the position that no wrong on the part of 
the ministers of Christ could justify repudiation of His Mystical 
Body ; now, in time of sharper stress, she fought most valiantly, 
placing all the rich resources of heart and mind at the service 
of him whom she judged the legal Pope, Urban VI. But the 
struggle cost her her life, and during her last two years on 
earth, she achieved her greatest work, as one must feel, in the 
mystical existence of expiation. He who would follow it, and 
who would know the rare and solemn privilege of penetrating 
deep into the consciousness of a saint during her supreme agony, 
can find the marvelous record in Mr. Gardner’s book. Here 
indeed is the full story of Catherine’s activities from the begin- 
ning, narrated with sympathy and reverence only equalled by 
historical acumen and literary skill. 
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ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 





POT foot upon the departure of Brother Thomas for 
#@ Anagni followed the secular doctors. The appeal 
was taken to Rome, Well, to Rome should they 
go too, not only to defend themselves against the 
NN arrogance of these interloping friars, but to fasten 
upon ‘sien the heretical doctrines contained in the Eternal Gos- 
pel as well. 

The whole University, not to speak of the town of Paris, 
was in an uproar. Seldom, if ever, in the history of the schools, 
had a time of such intense excitement been known. No one 
living, at any rate, was able to remember anything approaching 
it. It was war to the death now—war between the secular party, 
the party that stood fast to its old traditions and its laxity of 
teaching, and the religious, the upstart element of discord, that 
brought in new and strange changes of order while professing 
the most unbending rigidity in matters of doctrine. 

It was, had they but realized the eternal nature of the strug- 
gle, Plato pitted against Aristotle, Abelard against Bernard, the 
spirit of license, tricked out in the habiliments of orthodoxy 
and reason, against: the incarnation of orthodoxy, clad in the 
flaunting cloak of rationalism and novelty. But few, if indeed 
any, realized to the full the bearings of the contest, or the 
great sequence of practical effects that were inextricably mixed 
up with its issue. 

The friars were on their mettle. They had not only the 
prestige of their orders to defend. The entire principle of the 
religious life was involved in the attack that was made upon 
them. On the other hand, the privileges of the corporate body 
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of the University were threatened. So the seculars urged, and, 
from their point of view, with some reason. 

On August the fifth William of St. Amour descended from 
the pulpit from which he had been addressing a large and ex- 
cited crowd of University officials and scholars. The day was 
a broiling hot one; and the preacher, heated still further by the 
efforts of his oratorical vehemence, mopped the beads of per- 
spiration from his brow. His thin, sallow face was flushed, two 
bright patches burning red upon his cheeks; and his great eyes 
glowed like live coals. Earnest as he appeared, the cruel lines 
that drooped about his lips and the haughty contraction of his 
brows gave him more the air of an egoist than of an ascetic, 
and there was a suggestion of shiftiness that made itself felt, 
rather than showed in his features. 

His audience was still applauding him—a grateful sound in 
the great doctor’s ears—as he left the building and made his 
way through a short, closed passage to a chamber attached to 
the church. Evidently he had some business afoot, for, though 
he left the door ajar, he at once unfastened a small, wooden 
chest, and began arranging a series of parchments that he took 
from it. There were several of these parchments covered with 
heavy writing and sealed with leaden bulls. Also there were 
two books—the one a thick volume unwrapped, the other care- 
fully tied up in a sheepskin wrapping. This latter he untied and 
laid with the parchments upon the table. He gazed upon it 
long, a sneering smile upon his features, his eyes contracting in 
an ugly fashion. Then he continued his task of taking out and 
arranging the parchments. While he was thus occupied, paus- 
ing from time to time to scrutinize one of the writings more 
closely, or to listen for an instant to the hum of voices that 
he knew were speaking of him and of his discourse, steps came 
to the door and three men entered. He went on with his 
work, acknowledging their salutations and speaking with them 
over his shoulder. 

“That was a fine discourse, Maitre William,’’ said Maitre 
Christian, Canon of Beauvais. The two others were the Maitres 
Odo of Douai and Nicholas of Bar. “A fine discourse, truly, 
and one that will secure the whole University for us, I am 
sure.” 

Maitre William smiled inwardly, but said with a great show 
of humility: ‘‘Too weak, too weak, Maitre Christian, for the 
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work! Besides, we have the University already on our side. 
’Tis these cursed friars with their tricks before the Pope that 
we have to fear now.” 

“Ah!” said Odo slowly, in his heavy, solemn voice. ‘You 
say truly! That is to fear! Still, we are a powerful corpora- 
tion, even for Pope Alexander to upset. What says the letter, 
Maitre William ?” 

“Our instructions? Here they are,’ answered St. Amour, 
selecting an unsealed parchment from the pile before him. ‘“‘ They 
are informal. Read for yourself! You see that a collection has 
been made through the University for the expenses of our mis- 
sion, that we are to strive to the utmost to win back our pro- 
fessional chairs from the friars, to oust them from any official 
standing or position in the~ schools, and, finally, to obey the 
Pope in so far as God and justice permit us. That leaves a 
fairly large margin, you perceive, for individual methods, and 
putting pressure on the judges.” 

“Um! Yes, that is it. The paper mentions the other two 
deputies also. Where are they? They ought to be here by 
now.” 

‘‘Belin and Gecteville? They meet us when we set out,” 
replied St. Amour. ‘“‘ At least, so it was arranged. They may 
turn up here of course. They know we planned this meeting. 
But there’s no real need why they should come.” 

‘““We shall have a difficult task, I fear, when we reach 
Anagni,” began Nicholas of Bar. “ Think of all the opponents 
we shall have. And they say that King Louis will support the 
friars through thick and thin. He has made the strongest rep- 
resentations to the Pope. And Alexander is quite prepared to 
stand by them if he can see his way to doing so.” 

“ That for the king!” retorted William, wheeling round upon 
the speaker and snapping his fingers. ‘‘ He is a weak puppet, 
letting his kingdom slip from his hands in such a fashion. 
Why has he spent all this time crusading? He had better have 
managed his affairs at home. And, if he does side with these 
gorged beggars, what is that to us? Can’t we make out as 
good a case before the Pope as they? We shall win, never 
fear! It only wants courage and skill, a little fencing with the 
cardinals, a countercharge well pushed home. Besides we”— 
here the speaker drew himself up with conscious pride—‘ we 
are the University. Do you imagine Alexander will treat the 
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University of Paris haughtily, or dare to settle so grave a ques- 
tion in the teeth of our rights and just demands ?”’ 

“Nay, I know not”; replied the timid Nicholas. “I know 
not, in truth, how we shall fare. But I have heard that an 
astrologer has predicted evil for our work; and, indeed, I feel 
dubious myself as to its issue since the friars began to flock to 
the court of the Pope.” 

“Out upon you!” snapped the sceptical St. Amour. ‘Do 
you give faith to such fools’ jargon? If you are fearful of what 
those black-visaged hucksters prate, stay you behind and shrive 
you to a friar for a fool!” 

‘Nay, Maitre William, I meant no harm. But the odds are 
heavy.” 

‘In our favor,” was St. Amour’s comment. ‘‘The Univer- 
sity against these intruding upstarts! Why, if the worst came 
to the worst, we could migrate again and leave Paris empty, in 
spite of Papal bulls and Royal decrees!” 

“‘That were a thankless task,’’ said Odo. 

“Yes, but a masterful one; ’twould bring this snivelling 
King and the friar-bitten Pope to reason.” 

**Softly, softly, Maitre William! Those are not the words 
to use in so delicate a cause as ours,” urged Christian. ‘We 
must be discreet and cautious—humble, I should say, if need 
be—that we may gain our cause. For, no matter how, gain it 
we must!” 

‘‘Hearken to the clamor without!” 

“That is the crowd acclaiming Maitre William’s doctrines.” 

“How they shout and scream! I would that the Holy Fa- 
ther could hear his children of the University! No doubt of 
the decision then!” 

“Pah!” said St. Amour with a sneer. ‘‘The scholars are 
weather-cocks, trimming their position to any breath of wind.” 

‘Go out to them, Maitre William,” urged Odo. ‘Show 
yourself to them.” 

‘And what is the use?’ asked St. Amour. “ Have they 
not just seen me in the chair?” 

“Nevertheless it would be well. Tell them, if you can get 
a hearing for the acclamations, what the purpose of your mis- 
sion is.” 

Whether St. Amour approved or not of making public the 
sinuous diplomacy that lay hidden in his wily and shifty mind, 
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the thought of receiving the homage of the crowd worked upon 
his vanity, and he fell in with the proposal, stipulating that the 
others should accompany him. He made safe the parchments 
and the two books, buttoning them all together in a strong 
leather wallet that hung underneath his outer cloak. Then, fol- 
lowed by the others, he made his way out into the little square 
that gave upon the church. It was densely packed with scholars 
of all conditions, with here and there an individual whose dress 
betokened that he had ceased to belong to the rank and file of 
the schools, and held position in the body regnant. 

At the sight of St. Amour and his three companions a shout 
went up, swelling and spreading from mouth to mouth, as those 
further away learnt the cause of the shouting, until the whole 
crowd was shrieking itself hoarse, with every aeeneNpanyIny sign 
of excited enthusiasm. 

The news went round that St. Amour was not alone—that 
the whole deputation to the Pope was present—that they were 
going to make speeches; and an improvised platform was hur- 
riedly put together with planks and‘a couple of empty barrels 
rolled from a neighboring wine shop. St. Amour was pushed 
up, pale now, with brows drawn together in the sinister frown 
that he wore when in deep thought. Did he realize, this ex- 
traordinary, twisted genius, as he stood gazing upon the up- 
turned faces before him, to what extent he was responsible for 
the unloosed passions of these men? 

Faces! A sea of faces! There were faces turned towards 
him in which every gradation of passion was written, from heavy 
brute sensualism and cunning to polished sneer and refined in- 
tellectual hatred and license. They looked upwards, young men 
and old, men of all nations and climes, of all habits and man- 
ners of life, towards that pale, rough-hewed visage, towards 
those restless eyes that held them fixed in their hypnotic power. 
This was the man, the leader, who, in this one point at least, 
held them all together, diverse as they were in every other 
way. 

He was the incarnation of the proud old secularism of Paris, 
the bitter and eternal opponent of the new influences that had 
begun to make themselves so strongly felt. Did he realize, as 
he looked down upon them, moistening his dry lips with his 
tongue as he prepared to address them, to what point his egoism, 


his libertine spirit, his fierce principles had led them? Did he 
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understand how his bitter gibes had found their way into their 
hearts, his heated polemic stirred their minds, his inflammatory 
sermons and lectures goaded them into an opposition to the 
religious and their mortified lives ? 

No; he had justified himself and his course of action long 
before. These were his sectaries. He and they were the Uni- 
versity. He lifted his hand to command silence, and the mob 
straightway resolved itself into an orderly class of rapt listeners. 

“Scholars of Paris,” he began, in a loud and incisive, though 
somewhat high-pitched voice. ‘You have chosen us to fight 
your cause before the high tribunal of the Pope—you, members 
of the University and upholders of the immemorial rights and 
privileges of this august body. You have entrusted your cause 
to our pleading. All the events that have led up to this point 
you know and appreciate—how these mock-religious have en- 
tered in among us like wolves, wearing a garb of humility, yet 
puffed up with a satanic pride, professing a poverty contrary 
to Apostolic teaching and amassing money by extortion from 
rich and poor alike, instéad of living by the labors of their 
hands, holding no cure of souls, yet intruding themselves into 
the jurisdiction of the bishops and of the parochial clergy; yea, 
and sitting as judges in the tribunal of penance. What do 
they say, these false and upstart friars? That poverty is an 
evangelic counsel? And so it is, albeit they filch not their 
support from others, but laber, like St. Paul, with their own 
hands. That they have received power from the Pope to hear 
confessions without cure of souls? How can that be? Was 
it not to the Apostles and their successors in the pastoral of- 
fice that the power of binding and loosing was given? These 
men are priests indeed, but they have no portion of the flock 
of Christ to rule!” 

So he continued, adding sophism to sophism, tricking out 
his charges against the friars, with which all his hearers were 
not thoroughly familiar, in strong, nervous, telling words, car- 
rying his audience with him. 

‘And now they have wormed their way into the schools of 
Paris, and distract the peace with their novelties. They have 
stolen the professorial chairs from those who had a right to 
them, and set themselves up, in their pride and ungodliness, 
against the University. They interfere with our privileges and 
break down our proscriptive customs, They carry their squab- 
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bles to the courts of princes, enlist the favor of the King, poi- 
son the ear of the Pope— 

‘We set out, your chosen representatives, seeking for jus- 
tice: You have bidden us do all we can. We shall do that 
and more. Maitre John of Gecteville, Englishman, the Rec- 
tor, Maitre John Belin, Frenchman, are your deputies. They 
will see that your case is properly pleaded. As for me”—and 
he looked down with a proud humility—“ I shall defend my libel 
and make it good. Moreover, I shall see that these friars are 
implicated, entangled, compromised, with the heresies of their 
John of Parma, their Leonard, and their Gerard of San Donnino.” 

These were the friars who, by preaching the wild doctrines 
of Abbot Joachim, had certainly given a handle to the oppo- 
nents of the Franciscans. 

A wild burst of cheering rent the air, as St. Amour fin- 
ished his harangue. One after another of his colleagues pledged 
himself to similar, though possibly less strongly-worded senti- 
ments, to the enthusiastic plaudits of the scholars; and the 
four doctors having withdrawn to prepare for their immediate 
departure, the crowd began to break up and disperse, talking 
loudly and excitedly of the certain and assured success of the 
University mission to Rome. 

Arnoul who, with Roger, had been attracted by the noise 
of shouting and cheering when St. Amour first appeared, had 
listened to the whole tirade against his friends, the friars. He 
moved off with the rest when the crowd broke up, his whole 
being in revolt against the insinuations and slanders of St. 
Amour. They were too specious, too cleverly put forward for 
him to see where they were wrong, but wrong they must cer- 
tainly be, he thought. 

“Well, Master Arnoul, what do you think of that?’ asked 
Roger, breaking in upon his silence. 

“Think?” he exclaimed. ‘ Why, that that man would per- 
jure his soul to do the religious an injury. Of all the clever 
scoundrels! Oh, the conceit, the pride, the hatred! And that 
was the man I purposed taking as my leader! Those were the 
principles I had adopted! Faugh! I am sick of it all! Sick 
and tired of everything, Roger! The world is full of lies and 
hatred and murder.” 

“Don’t say that, lad. Don’t lose your grip of things. But 
did you see the man’s eyes as he spoke?” 
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“Why, no, Roger. What of his eyes?” 

“Do you remember, lad, the otters down by Avon mouth? 
He has the eyes of an otter. Sleek and smooth is the otter, 
with its great, open eyes. But there are deceit and cruelty in 
them. They are crafty and shifty eyes. Yes, lad”—Roger 
summed up St. Amour in his homely way—“ he is an otter and 
the friars are the fish. He will get at them if he can and take 
them out on the bank to eat their heads off and let them rot. 
I don’t trust him. I have no learning like you, but I know 
enough to read a knave from his face.” 

“You are right, Roger. He is crafty and slippery. But 
wait! Brother Thomas is pitted against him now, and the Lord 
Pope will give the friars a fair hearing.” 

“I don’t love the friars myself,” Roger pursued meditatively ; 
“but I like men of that kidney less. He will stop at nothing. 
Let us trust you are right, lad, and that they will win their 
cause.” 

So the deputation from the University set out in haste and 
made its way hurriedly to the Papal Court, to which arena the 
battle had been shifted. And Paris settled down in a fashion 
to its work once more, to its petty scheming and plotting, 
anxious, restless, anticipant; a seething, bubbling cauldron of 
elemental life and passion, kept from boiling over altogether by 
the fact that, for the moment, the fuel of its main interests 
had been moved from it. 

The secular doctors had gone with their dispute to Anagni. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘Look, Master Arnoul, look! There, by the rood, is the 
Lady Sibilla! See, she has turned! She is coming this way! 
Who would have believed it? Who would have thought it? 
In Paris! By the saints!” 

“What, Roger? What is it you are saying? The Lady 
Sibilla? You dream!” 

“Nay, Master, I am not dreaming. Look over there, by 
the head of the bridge. On my life! It is the Lady Sibilla 
Vipont, of Moreleigh! See! Don’t you see her—beside the 
dame with the scarlet hood?” 

At the man’s words Arnoul turned suddenly as white as a 
sheet. His eyes had been fixed idly upon a party of people 
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—a grand dame of the period and her retinue—slowly riding 
past. He had been wondering who rode in such state, for the 
trappings of the horses and the rich dresses of the riders were 
evidences of their high rank. The young man was too much 
occupied in staring at the silken housings and gilt accoutre- 
ments, trying to discover the blazons of the house, to have 
perceived the faces of the riders; and Roger’s words came to 
him as a stunning blow. He started forwards towards the spot 
where, close by the Pont au Change, the riders had paused to 
view the varied scene. An elderly lady—she of the scarlet 
hood—was pointing out the shops of the jewelers on the bridge 
to the two young girls beside her. Two men servants rode 
behind the women. Evidently none of them were inhabitants 
of Paris. They were occupied in looking about them with ani- 
mation and interest, as only strangers would. And their faces 
were fresh and rosy, not sallow like most of the faces to be 
seen in the city. 

It was, true enough, Sibilla whom Roger had seen—Sibilla 
in al] the radiance of her grace and beauty. She turned sud- 
denly; and, catching sight of Arnoul, cpened her eyes in 
wonder. Then, with a little start and blush, she withdrew her 
gaze as suddenly, and began to speak earnestly to her com- 
panion. The ladies rode slowly forward in the stream of people 
crossing and recrossing the bridge. They were making, ap- 
parently, for the city. Arnoul, following at a short distance, 
noticed that Sibilla lingered a little behind the others, and 
seemed vastly interested in the trinkets of the goldsmiths tempt- 
ingly spread out before her eyes. He noticed, too, that from 
time to time she cast a quick glance behind her. The others 
were a little distance away now, looking at a wonderful display 
of the jeweller’s art in a shop further on. He edged up quietly 
beside her. 

**Lady Sibilla! Lady Sibilla!” he called to her softly. 
“Have you forgotten me—Arnoul, Arnoul the Englishman ?” 
In his excitement he forgot that he was not speaking to one 
of the students. 

“Forgotten you? No, Arnoul de Valletort; I have not 
forgotten.” She spoke in a low voice, almost in a whisper, 
reining in her steed and keeping her eyes averted from his 
face. “But I must not speak with you here and now,” she 
went on. ‘‘ The countess, with whom I journey—I am in her 
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care— Though we have been in Paris these five days, I had 
never thought—had never dreamed of meeting you. Indeed,” 
her voice trembled, “I had not even hoped to see you. How 
were you to know? Where was I to find you?’”’ She spoke 
hurriedly, nervously. 

“Countess? Not speak with me? All those days here?” 
gasped Arnoul. ‘But I must have word with you! Countess 
or no countess, you must speak with me! Can you not see 
how necessary—?’”’ : 

He spoke rapidly and with suppressed emotion, so that the 
girl looked down at his upturned face wonderingly. There she 
saw the change that his University life and the terrible grief 
he had so lately suffered had written. He was the same— 
only older and more resolute looking. Handsomer, too, she 
thought, and more manly, with the down upon his upper lip. 
But his manner, so strange and so insistent, she could not 
understand—though she did not try to resist it. 

“We are in Paris to see the sights,” -she said. ‘‘We are 
going now to Notre Dame. I cannot speak to you here. 
Follow us to the church and I shall slip away, if I can man- 
age it, for a moment from the others and speak to you there. 
But cautiously, I beseech you! I would not have my com- 
panions know of it. Believe me, there are reasons—grave 
reasons—”’ 

The girl left him hurriedly, turning her horse with her heel 
as though she were a man and wore spurs; and, dexterously 
guiding the animal through the throng that threatened to sep- 
arate her altogether from her companions, rejoined the others. 
Arnoul followed them to the cathedral, in front of which they 
dismounted, leaving their horses in the care of the two men. 

Once inside, an easy opportunity was found for their meet- 
ing. The dim light of the church, the many piers and chapels, 
the corners and angles of the building, gave cover and secrecy. 
The three ladies walked about, looking at the many things of 
interest in the great church, Arnoul shadowing them at a dis- 
tance. At last Sibilla managed to remain alone in one of the 
side chapels, while the other two went on, not noticing her 
absence. Arnoul was at her side in an instant and speaking 
in low, hurried tones. 

“Why are you here?” was the first question that he uttered. 
He could not understand how she could be in Paris—sight- 
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seeing and enjoying herself—with her father a murderer—his 
brother’s murderer—and even then an exile suing for pardon 
at the Court of Rome. It was too callous, too heartless! 

‘““Why am I here? What a question to ask? I am come 
with my lady, because she asked me to come; and because 
my father wished me to voyage abroad for a season.” 

The girl was unfeignedly astonished at the lad’s words, 
and still more perplexed by the extraordinary agitation of his 
manner. 

“But—but, Sir Sigar—! How could he have allowed you 
to come?” Arnoul stammered. “ How is it possible?” 

“What do you mean? I do not—I cannot understand.” 
The girl spoke blankly, looking him full in the eyes with won- 
dering gaze. 

“‘My God! is it possible?” thought the boy. And then, 
suddenly: “ How long is it since you left England?” 

Sibilla was fairly puzzled. ‘‘We have been journeying now 
for months past. We have come through Normandy, and stayed 
at many towns on the way. It was in the early spring that 
we sailed from Devon.” 

“Then you do not know—?” 

‘Know what?” 

“‘Oh, heaven! how can I tell her?” gasped the boy. 

““What—what is it that so distresses you? I cannot read 
the meaning of your words.” 

“Your father— Your father—” 

“What do you say? My father? What is amiss with my 
father?” The girl grew pale and agitated in her turn. 

“My brother— Oh, how can I say it? My brother— 
Guy—is dead. And your father—your father—” 

The Lady Sibilla blanched and trembled, leaning against a 
pillar for support. What was coming? She was like to faint. 

‘Your father is not in Devon now. He is gone to Rome.” 

“To Rome? And why?” Her words came frightened and 
trembling. 

‘For relief from censure. He has— He has slain—’’ 

“Oh, God of Heaven! what are you saying?” the girl half 
shrieked. What do you mean? What—what has he done?” 

It was pitiful, terrible to say it; nevertheless, having thus 
referred to the tragedy, thinking that she knew of it, he was 
obliged to tell her all. Now he was able to understand her 
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presence in Paris and her demeanor. She had set out before 
the murder. She knew nothing of it. 

He recounted all that had happened at Moreleigh—his broth- 
er’s death, her father’s remorse and pilgrimage in search of ab- 
solution, his own agony. And as he recounted the sad tale, 


while she stood there white and open-eyed and trembling, the: 


old fires of his first love for her burst into flame again. Terri- 
ble as his tale was for him to tell, awful as it was for her to 
hear, as he told it he found his heart going out to her as it 
had never gone out to any one in his life before. Through 
the sad words, the broken, ragged sentences, in which he spoke 
of her father’s awful deed, the burden of his great love breathed. 
Sibilla was no longer a far-off ideal—an ideal set up in the 
sanctuary of his own heart and soul to be worshipped as a thing 
high above him—but a living, breathing creature to be loved, 
a creature standing before him, stricken with a grief that was 
his own, dumb with a suffering that lent words to his faltering 
tongue, quivering with a new-born agony that set pulses of 
pity and love throbbing in his heart. He stood in her pres- 
ence, whispering of her father’s crime, but all the time he was 
drinking in her beauty and losing himself in it. What was his 
folly, and worse than folly, in stooping for but one instant to 
the baseness of his wild, unbridled course! He had never loved 
before—no, never! This was love—true love—at last! What- 
ever else had been was madness! He lost himself in the im- 
petuosity of his passion. Speaking of her father, he pleaded 
for himself. His words came fast, burning, a torrent of fire, a 
desert blast of hot, passionate entreaty. He spoke of all the 
things that stood between him and the winning of her. He was 
carried away in the excess of his worship. His peverty, his state, 
the murder, the months of wasted energy—he spared himself, 
and her, in nothing. It was a strange speech, the overwhelm- 
ing outpouring of a pent-up soul. But it was an earnest one. 

And she, the awful tidings so unexpectedly brought to her 
burning into her brain, knowing not whither to turn for com- 
fort or consolation, turned to him. They were companions in 
grief, they would become companions in consolation. Her dreams 
of her hero-knight made her look to him for strength, even 
now when it was his hand that was wounding her. She lifted 
her eyes to his and the love-light—the faith and trust of ut- 
ter love—shone for a moment through the distress and agony 
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of her pain. She tried to speak; but her parched lips refused 
their office. She put out her hand, as though to stay herself, 
and then shrank back against the pillar, trembling. 

But Arnoul had seen and read the faithful message of her 
soul and the vehemence of his love broke out afresh. 

Sibilla listened, agitated and affrighted by the very violence 
of his pleading. She remembered—as one in a dream, it all 
passed before her—the scene with her father at Moreleigh when 
she had dared to confess her love. She saw him now—bowed 
down with repentance and broken with remorse—craving par- 
don and absolution as a penitent at Rome. She loved Arnoul 
—the more that she now saw him in the flesh, who had been 
ever in her secret thoughts. The heart springs of her sympa- 
thy vibrated to his voice in its sad retelling of her father’s aw- 
ful deed, and she yearned towards him for the love that he of- 
fered, longing, craving, yet, in spite of herself, resisting. For 
she was a Vipont. Love as she might, she could not forget 
that. Her father’s scathing words had told. She was torn be- 
tween conflicting passions—her love for Arnoul dragging her to 
throw herself into his outstretched arms and the stubborn pride 
of race that threw her back upon herself in lonely coldness and 
disdain. What she had just learnt, too, had made it the harder 
for her to unbend. Her father was a murderer. He had killed 
Sir Guy, Arnoul’s only brother. How could she stoop—and to 
one whom her own father had so grievously, so cruelly wronged 
—and declare the love that so tortured her own heart? She leant 
against the pillar, dry-eyed, speechless, hopeless. The words 
were frozen on her lips; her heart wrung and bleeding. How 
she loved this Valletort! And yet—and yet—she could not— 
she might not show her love. And her father—her own father ! 
God! how terrible it was. 

Arnoul’s burning words struck upon her ear. His eyes seemed 
to penetrate her very soul. She began to waver. 

In his passion—his ecstasy—the lad seized her hand and 
clasped it to his heart. She yielded. Her love proved stronger 
than her pride, stronger than the sudden revulsion and disdain, 
stronger even than her newly learnt anguish. Yet there was a 
struggle. It could not thus be all abandonment. 

“My father,” she sighed; and her words came in the faint- 
est of whispers. ‘My father; he would never—. Oh, Blessed 
Virgin! he would—he would—” 
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But Arnoul had lost himself. What recked he of fathers? 
Who should stand between him and the being that he claimed 
by right of perfect love? Even the thought of poor Guy was 
powerless to stay him now. He clasped her hand the closer in 
his own and pressed nearer, ever nearer, to her. His ardent 
words burnt into her very soul. His warm breath came and 
went upon her cheek. He felt the quick beating of her heart 
upon his breast. His lips met hers— 

“‘As there is a God in heaven,” he protested. ‘As I hope 
for salvation, nothing shall ever break my faith or daunt my 
love! I shall strive! I shall live but for thee!” 

She heard him and sighed again. An eternity was com- 
pressed into an instant of time. Then she tore herself away 
from his embrace. 

“What have I done?” she cried. ‘‘ What have I done?” 

“Done,” he made answer. ‘‘ You have opened paradise to 
a tortured soul. You have given hope to one who was in de- 
spair. Now—now will you say me nay if I seek your countess ?” 

“For the love of heaven, begone! Shecomes! See! Al- 
ready they have discovered—! They have missed me and are 
returning! Fly! I may not—! Oh! I may not—!” 

** Sibilla, as you love me—as my love for you is all in all— 
I beseech you do not leave me thus. Why, why, in heaven’s 
name—?” 

‘‘I may not stay! I pray you! Oh! I pray you, let me go!” 

‘But where? ‘When do you depart? I shall see you again— 
You will not—you cannot leave me thus!” 

“To-morrow! To-morrow we depart from Paris. I shall 
go,” she continued bitterly, “to my aunt—to Exeter. There 
is yet the convent if the castle lacks its lord! Where else is 
there for me now to harbor? And— But soft, for the love 
of heaven! Here is the—” 

“‘Sibilla! Lady Sibilla!” came a querulous voice from be- 
yond the chapel. ‘‘ Where are you? Where can you have 
hid yourself? We are seeking for you!” 

She tore herself from him. There was one embrace—she 
yielding to his passionate ardor—and he found himself standing 
in the chapel alone. She had gone—whither he knew not. 

But he had seen her. He had heard her voice. He had 
spoken with her. It was enough to set his pulses throbbing 
and his brain reeling! His lips had met those of the Lady Si- 
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billa—Sibilla, his own beloved Sibilla! She had heard his words 
of love! She had hearkened and sighed! He walked on air, 
on clouds, on nothingness ! 

And Thomas—Brother Thomas—it flashed across his mind— 
had counselled him aright. Sibilla would be his. He had 
only to wait—only to win her. Nothing could ever come be- 
tween them now. He had spoken with her. She had heark- 
ened to him. The touch of her hand—the unresisting caress 
of her lipsp— What more was there to hope? What bliss 
could there be greater ? 

He found himself, in a maze and whirl of thought, outside 
the cathedral, walking with Roger, as in a dream. 

“It was, as I said, the Lady Sibilla, was it not?” the good 
man was asking him. 

“Tt was indeed the Lady Sibilla Vipont, of Moreleigh,” he 
found himself repeating mechanically. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Massive and somber, in the beams of the setting sun, the 
town of Anagni rose upon its mountain top. The sharp inden- 
tations and jutting curves of the mountains that soared away 
from it rank upon rank, caught the last glow of the yellow 
light, burying it in the folds of purple shadow. A little band 
of travelers was passing slowly up the slope of the hill that 
fell away from the principal gate of the town. Behind them, 
across the fertile valley still rich in the harvest hues of late 
summer, stood out in low profile upon their mountain tops, 
Segni in its gray girdle of pelasgic walls, Carpineto straggling 
on its hillside. Far away to the left of the valley Alatri rose, 
a brown and purple shadow upon a dark blue hill. 

Above the yellow corn and the green vines of the valley, 
above the gnarled olive stems and the luxuriant chestnut groves 
upon the slopes, the towns stood upon their hills, looking silent- 
ly upon each other across the intervening spaces, proud, feudal, 
distrustful, the isolated stronghold of a spirit and a system that 
had reached its apogee. 

Our band of wayfarers was composed of friars—friars spent 
and worn with journeying. They had made their way without 
pause or lengthy rest from Paris to Anagni, where Alexander 
held his Papal Court. And the handful of weary brethren, 
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slowly toiling up the long hill that led to the gate of the town, 
though it could hardly be supposed that they were aware of 
the greatness of the issue, was the first wave of that vast force, 
that unstemmable tide, that would ultimately crush feudalism 
out of the world and leave it ready for the new system of civ- 
ilized Europe. 

“It is late, my brother,’”’ said one of the friars to another 
as they urged their mounts towards the goal. ‘Late; and ere 
we reach the sheltering walls of our convent night will have 
fallen. I am weary of this hasty journeying, Brother. There 
is no comfort in a voyage such as this.” 

His companion turned slowly towards him. His large eyes 
gleamed strangely in the dying light. ‘Weary, Brother?” he 
said. “Our pilgrimage is not yet done. Three score years and 
ten, and if by chance— But we draw nigh to the gate. Be sure, 
Brother, our brethren will be awaiting us, and the General—” 

“A fool’s errand!” grumbled the first speaker. “Of a 
certainty a fool’s errand! Is not our Lord the Pope in our 
favor? Is not Master Albert, our brother, here? What need 
to drag you from your work in the University, through all 
these perils, weariness by sea and land, hardships and discom- 
forts, as the Apostle says, to come here to Italy?” 

“Peace, my brother! ’Tis his Holiness who commands!” 

‘Yes, I know; his Holiness! Are there not enough in 
his court to tell him the truth? Yet he must drag you from 
your school into this foreign land. I know! Oh, yes; I know. 
The best the order has to defend it! An angel from heaven, 
forsooth! So Brother Thomas must needs come post haste from 
Paris with a defence for practising the Gospel counsels! Brother 
Thomas, no less, the pride and glory of all our order! And to 
defend us against these God-accursed seculars—” 

“Peace, Brother!” The words fell solemnly from the slow 
lips of Brother Thomas. ‘Who am I that I should come to 
the succor of our order—aye, and of all the friars—in their 
hour of need? Who-am I? Tinkling brass—a shaken reed! 
‘Except the Lord build the House—’ ‘ Unless the Lord keep 
the City—’ Nay, Brother; spare these words and be at your 
prayers! The danger that menaces us is no vain sophism of 
St. Amour’s. ‘The kings of the earth stand up and their rulers 
take counsel together—’ Our Lord the Pope has given to us 
friars, humble and lowly though we be, the power to absolve 
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and to preach throughout the world. Of a surety these priv- 
ileges trench deep upon the rights of a body corporate. Yet, 
were it not for us and for our humble work for souls, I mistrust 
me that the work of God would be accomplished upon earth.” 

“The seculars are accursed hirelings,” put in the brother 
roughly. ‘‘They are wolves in sheep's clothing, taking tithes 
of mint and cummin, defrauding the widow and the orphan. 
Upon my soul and the faith of—!”’ 

“Nay, Brother; speak not thus, I pray you! There are 
abuses doubtless—but it is not for us to set them right. It is 
for us to labor for the salvation of the souls of men; to prac- 
tise those same Gospel precepts. We ask no more than to 
follow in the path of Him whose name is in our hearts and on 
our lips; to work for Him; to labor for Him; if need be, 
to die for Him—no more. Yea, my brother; these words, this 
antipathy to the seculars, is not seemly in the heart of a true 
religious; for the seculars are the servants of God no less than 
we. We are no more than poor brethren, seeking to live un- 
molested and to do our work in peace. All will yet be well. 
But, see! Yonder is the gate; and we are at our journey’s 
end ere yet the sun is gone from the sky!” 

While the travelers were ascending the hill and drawing 
nearer to the town, a solitary man was waiting seated in a 
huge and somber room of the great, frowning palace near the 
cathedral. He was a man past middle age. The scanty light 
that struggled through the narrow windows pierced in the 
thickness of almost cyclopean walls just showed the ascetic 
features, the dark, curling hair and beard cut after the manner 
of the ecclesiastic, the large and intelligent eyes, the broad, 
high forehead. His expression was a singularly kind one, 
though traces of stubbornness as well as of conscious power 
were also to be found in it. The delicate arch of the nostril, 
the thin and somewhat closely pressed lips that showed beneath 
the drooping moustache, betrayed the enthusiast and the mystic. 
He was seated in a rich chair, carved and gilt and upholstered in 
crimson silk. Before him stood a table, also carved and gilt, sup- 
porting two candlesticks bearing waxen tapers that had just been 
lighted. Between the candles was a crucifix, and before it lay 
writing materials—pens, inkhorn, sand—together with a large and 
richly illuminated volume, upon the opened page ~f which the 
ecclesiastic’s hand was lying. But he was not reading. The large 
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and dreamy eyes were turned towards the white figure of the 
tortured Christ hanging upon the cross. 

The rest of the furniture of the immense room was as scanty 
as the struggling light itself, though what there was of it was 
rich in the extreme. Here and there some object stood out 
from the general gloom, in patches of crimson or gold, or 
glistening white or colored marbles. At each end was a door- 
way leading into an adjoining apartment and closed with heavy 
folds of tapestry. The room was the audience chamber of the 
palace of Anagni; the ecclesiastic, Alexander, fourth of that 
name, Bishop of Rome. 

The Pope sat, gazing at the crucifix. There he had been 
sitting ever since the consistory, the third that had been held 
that week. And indeed there was enough to occupy his thought. 
The political outlook was a dreary one. His offer of the throne 
of Sicily to Edmund had been accepted. His legates had for 
months been waging war in the young King’s name. But 
King Henry found it difficult—nay, impossible—to furnish the 
means necessary to pay the Papal armies that fought for his 
son’s new possessions. England was groaning under his fruit- 
less efforts to obtain money. And at length Manfred, with his 
Saracen troops, had conquered both Naples and Sicily. 

The Pope’s own University, too, that turbulent School of 
Paris, was giving trouble again. Bull after bull, brief after brief, 
had he sent into France to quell the disorder, notwithstanding 
which it grew and fermented, threatening to end in a final dis- 
ruption of the place of learning. It seemed to be slipping from 
the grasp of the Papal hands altogether, so unruly and so pre- 
cipitate were the turbulent minds that strove to shape its course. 
And even the friars whom he had done his best to support in 
the troubles and persecution they endured, had seemed to give 
way before the great moral pressure of the secular body. They 
had actually written supplicating him to withdraw the bulls that 
he had addressed in their favor. They had attempted a com- 
promise with the University authorities, without his supreme 
sanction. And now dogmatic controversy had become mixed up 
with the conflicting policies and King Louis had brought the 
whole crisis to a head by sending St. Amour’s book directly to 
the fount of all earthly authority. His cardinals were occupied 
with its statements. They had spoken of it at the consistory. 
And deputations were on their way to examine and refute, to 
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drag out the weary controversy in the very presence of the 
Holy Father. 

There were other matters, too, lesser troubles and cases 
coming daily before him from the whole world for settlement. 
The curia was burdened with the cares of civilization. And 
the sinews of war! Where was the money to be got? Agents 
in England, agents in France, agents and legates everywhere, 
gathering, scraping, screwing, in his name. Much of the money 
stuck in its passage through their hands. Besides, the nations 
had been bled so long that there was little to be had. Per- 
haps there was a touch of avarice in the character of Alexan- 
der IV.; but money must be had for the curia, and it was the 
business of the agents and legates to obtain it. How could he 
know the intolerable strain that perpetual taxation put upon 
the people, taxed as they were by kings as well as by popes. 
That money was refused, often enough, he knew—refused by 
bishops and wealthy abbots, who certainly ought to bear their 
part in the burdens of church administration as well as the 
wealthy laymen, and set them a good example to boot. There 
was little money, at any rate, in the Papal treasury; and the 
vast machinery of the Roman Court that existed for the good 
and well-being of the Church at large, must be oiled in order 
to proceed as it should with the business of the peoples. 

Amid his many cares the Pope found time to draw some 
spiritual comfort and consolation from his religion. That is why, 
perhaps, he was now gazing upon the crucifix; for it was not 
politics, and money- getting legates, and squabbles at home or 
abroad that occupied all his attention. Nevertheless, he came 
back from his meditation with a sigh, confronted once more 
with the practical business of his office. He closed the vellum 
volume before him, rose slowly to his feet, and crossed the 
length of the great room. For a moment he stood at the 
doorway, and then, lifting the heavy curtains, passed on into 
the antechamber. Two clerks—ecclesiastics of some grade and 
dignity, for they wore the purple garb of prelates—were busily 
engaged in writing at two small tables in the apartment. The 
Pope stood, a ghost-like figure in white, beyond the circles of 
light that radiated from their candles. Neither of the scribes 
had noticed his approach, but they both looked up quickly and 
rose to their feet as they heard his low and musical voice. 

‘*Are the drafts of the briefs made out, Hugo?” he asked. 
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‘*We wish to read them ourself as soon as they are completed, 
and before they are written out fair.” 

‘‘They are not yet complete, your Holiness,” the cleric ad- 
dressed as Hugo made answer. “I am still at work upon them. I 
shall bring them to your Holiness at once when they are done.” 

The other cleric bent again to his task of copying. He was 
engaged upon a brief confirming and extending the privileges 
of the University of Salamanca. An elderly man, this, with his 
back bent by much writing, gray wisps of hair standing out 
behind his ears. The mellow candlelight, reflected up from the 
vellum lying before him, softened somewhat tbe hard lines of 
his face, not so much, though, that it ceased to be crabbed, and 
even cruel, with a shifting, crafty look about the downcast eyes. 

Hugo, on the contrary, was a young man, straight as a die 
and of a pleasant, though grave, countenance; one of those in- 
dividuals who take life seriously enough, and for what it is 
worth, yet somehow always seem to find it easy to look upon 
the bright side of things and to make an estimate accordingly. 
Both, for all the difference in their appearance and character, 
were devoted servants, half- officials, half-secretaries, of the Pope, 
each serving to the utmost of his power in his own way. 

“‘*Tis well,” replied the Pope. ‘‘ And the arrangements have 
been made for the solemn condemnation of the infamous libel 
against the mendicants ?” 

“Yes, your Holiness; the cardinals have sent in a copy of 
their report upon it, and all is ready for the judgment.” 

“Good,” said the Pope, emphasizing his, words with little 
nods of his head. ‘‘Good, Hugo. We shall make an example 
now, once and for all, of these detractors and calumniators. 
Our University of Paris is distracted and distressed as it has 
not been since the time of Abelard. Our brethren, who look 
to us for succor, are set upon and driven from the schools. 
Nor shall they cry to us in vain. By St. Claire, whose sanc- 
tity we were privileged to honor, by the stigmata of St. Fran- 
cis, by our own faith, we shall right them. Has my Lord the 
Cardinal departed?” 

‘‘Which cardinal, your Holiness?” 

“*St. Caro.” 

“Yes, your Holiness; he went straight from the consistory 
to his convent.” 

‘And is Brother Thomas of Aquin yet arrived ?” 
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“There is no word, your Holiness; though he should have 
been here before now.” 

“You have acquainted Brother Humbert that we wish him 
to defend the orders—and especially the poverty of the orders 
—before us?” 

“Yes, your Holiness.” 

**Good !”’ 

The Pope turned as if about to depart. His white form 
looked ghostly in the flickering light of the tapers. Hugo made 
as though to address him, paused in hesitation, and then, with 
a deprecatory cough, said: ‘“‘ Your Holiness!” 

“Yes, Hugo?” queried the Pope, turning again. 

“The Cardinal Penitentiary has left a referendum in the 
murder case.” 

“Murder! What murder?” asked Pope Alexander, starting 
back. 

“The murder of the English priest, de Valletort, your Holi- 
ness. He—the Penitentiary—has given as a penance the building 
of a church and the endowing of a perpetual Mass. But it seems 
that the murderer—he is one Vipont, an Englishman and noble 
—is not satisfied. He craves an audience with your Holiness. 
He is very penitent—an old man and quite broken—” 

‘‘We cannot see him,” the Pope broke in upon his secre- 
tary. ‘‘You did not say you could arrange an audience, Hugo? 
You did not tell him we would see him?’”’ And then, without 
waiting to hear Hugo’s low “ No, your Holiness; I told him it was 
impossible,” he went on querulously: ‘ We are torn hither and 
thither by affairs of state. We have heresies thrust upon us, 
heresies hatched in our own schools of Paris. Our armies that 
wage war for the English are starving for want of English gold 
—gold that was promised and that has never come. We have 
the cares of all the churches pressing heavy upon us—the cares 
of all the churches. Truly we are the servant of the servants 
of God. Aye; a slave, a very servant of slaves! And yet— 
and yet—we are the Father of Christendom, torn though it is 
by these endless wars. We are the father of souls entrusted 
to our keeping, that look to us for consolation and for strength. 
Hugo! Hugo! ’Tis far better to be the Cardinal of St. Eusta- 
chio—a cardinal-deacon, Hugo, one of the least—better to be 
a simple Canon of Segni, or a boy, free from care, in the lit- 


tle town of Jenne, than to be weighed to the earth with the 
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tiara of the Popes and the weight of the keys of Peter. We 
are a father, Hugo, a father to whom the children have a right 
to come—most of all, the child that comes back from his wrong- 
doing. We will see this Vipont, Hugo! Bid him come to us 
as to a father. And, Hugo, pray—pray for Orlando of the 
Counts of Segni, that his strength fail not in all his perplexi- 
ties; for Alexander is the Vicar of the Lord, and bears the 
cares, the responsibilities of all the world upon his shoulders.” 

The Pope was deeply moved. His voice trembled as he 
spoke at the thought of the awful meaning of his high office. 
Then once again he turned to go. 

“There is nothing else?’’ he asked, steadying his voice. 

At the moment, and before Hugo had time to answer, there 
was a clanking of armor in the room beyond that in which they 
stood. A curtain moved at the far end, showing the lines of 
troops that stood without, guarding the approaches to the Papal 
apartments. A small, thick-set figure entered, and the curtain 
fell again, to the accompaniment of a second clanking of steel. 

The newcomer was clad in white, with a mantle and hood 
of black almost entirely covering his habit. A small cap of 
vivid scarlet covered his thin, white hairs. At first he did not 
see the Pope in the sparse light of the room. Then, as his eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, he hastened forward and, 
bending low, kissed the outstretched hand. 

“Holy Father!” he puffed, for he had come in great haste. 

“My Lord Cardinal?” queried the Pope kindly. 

“Your Holiness! Brother Thomas of Aquin is come and is 
even now at the convent of the friars.” 

The Pope smiled—a rare, sweet smile—and took the cardi- 
nal by the arm. 

“Come, he said, still smiling. ‘‘ Hugo, you will set apart 
an hour for us to see this Vipont. Come, my Lord Cardinal!” 

And they passed through the tapestried door to the audi- 
ence chamber. 

Hugo seated himself again at the table, and drew the parch- 
ments towards him. He smiled, too, as he jotted down Vi- 
pont’s name. 

Then there was silence, save for the scratching of the quills 
as the two secretaries worked on in the flickering candlelight. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


The hot mid-day sun of early autumn beat down upon the 
valley. The vines, the blue-gray olives, the golden corn, stood 
out in patches of bright color in the heat haze that shimmered 
upwards towards the cloudless sky. On their hills the lonely 
towns sat trembling, swaying, shifting, in the glare. As the eye 
rested upon their solid fortifications and soaring buildings, they 
seemed to dissolve and form again like fairy cities built of the 
air spirals and the sunbeams. 

But within the palace of Anagni all was cool and restful. 
The fierce heat could not pierce the thickness of its great walls; 
and though to an observer on a distant hill-top it would have 
looked as unreal and as fairylike as the rest of the strange 
panorama, as it reflected the heat waves from its baked stone 
front in dancing shimmer, the hand laid upon these same stone 
walls within would have felt nothing but a grateful coolness. 
The garish light, too, that entered through the narrow windows, 
was subdued and diffused in the great room where Hugo and 
his companion worked. 

This morning they were not alone in the apartment. A 
considerable number of people, both ecclesiastic and lay, were 
waiting for audience with the Holy Father. From time to time 
the curtain moved, and some one left the audience chamber. 
Then Hugo, glancing at the lists he held in his hand, went 
quietly to one or other of the groups, whereupon the heavy 
curtain was raised again and a new audience began. There was 
a continual clank of armor to be heard, for without soldiers 
were slowly pacing to and fro, and in the room itself gorgeous- 
ly accoutered officers stood on guard near the further door. In 
the corner nearest to the entrance one melancholy looking man 
stood apart from the others. He was clad in a dress of dark 
and somber hue, unrelieved by ornament of any kind. He was 
a tall man with a firmly knit, well- proportioned figure, but his 
head was so bowed and his arms fell away so loosely from his 
shoulders that he appeared, if anything, under, rather than over, 
the average height. His hair was iron-gray, bleaching to white 
about the temples; and his eyes, when he looked up, as he did 
quickly from time to time, were apparently the only living 
features in his face. They burned like coals under the cavern- 
ous brows, showing strangely in the drawn, white face. But 
for those fierce eyes and the sudden movements of his bowed 
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head, it might have been a corpse that awaited an audience 
with the Holy Father. 

A stir at the entrance. The curtain moved to admit a 
party of religious, the brown habit of the Friars Minor with 
its pointed liood, side by side with the white tunic and black 
cloak of the Dominican. Hugo came forward quickly to re- 
ceive them, and they stood together, speaking in low tones, 
waiting for the swing of the curtain to show that the Pope was 
once more disengaged. But as it moved there was another stir 
at the further door. The hangings were twitched sharply back 
and two guards entered, standing at the salute, one at each 
side, as a cardinal passed between them. He made direct for 
Hugo and his group of religious, crossing the room with firm 
and business-like steps. The secretary bowed to kiss his ring 
as the cardinal asked hurriedly: “Am I late, Hugo? I trust 
the friars have not yet had audience with the Holy Father?” 

“They have just come, your Eminence. These are they.” 
The secretary moved aside as he spoke, so that the cardinal 
stood facing the brothers. 

‘* His Holiness bade me admit you to his presence at once,” 
continued Hugo. ‘‘Even now he awaits you.” 

“So!” said the cardinal. ‘Let us advance, my brethren. 
A sad occasion, a sad cause, that brings us together at the 
feet of the Pope; but courage, brothers, The commission has 
already condemned your accusers, and the Holy Father will 
ratify what we have done.” 

They passed through into the presence. The Pope was 
seated by the table bearing the crucifix. Several prelates and 
an Officer of his guard stood not far from his person, and 
armed soldiers were posted at either door. The Holy Father’s 
head was resting wearily upon his hand; but, as he caught 
sight of the friars and the cardinal, he sat erect and alert to 
welcome them. There was no trace of weariness or preoccupa- 
tion in his gesture as he received their homage, naming each— 
the Cardinal Hugh of St. Caro, Brother Humbert, General of the 
Dominican Order, and Bonaventure, General of the Franciscans 
—with kind words of paternal welcome. Brother Thomas hung 
back behind the others in an attitude of supreme reverence and 
humility, but Alexander, catching sight of him, beckoned to 
him to come forward. 

“And you, my brother,” he began, with a kindly smile, as 
Brother Thomas fell upon his knees at his feet; “you are 
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Brother Thomas of Aquin. It needs not that my Lord Cardinal 
should make you known to us. Rise, my brother, rise! Yes; 
he is not likely to allow us to forget. He never tires of tell- 
ing us of your renunciation, and of how you escaped the wiles 
of those warlike brothers of yours. He was himself present 
when you defended your vocation before our holy predecessor, 
Innocent. He has recounted to us the scene when, in the pres- 
ence of the countess, your mother, you gained the Holy Father 
to your cause. Was it not he who urged your call to Paris; 
he, too, who whispered in our ear the counsel that has led us 
to summon you to our court in this crisis of your order? 
Yes, my son; we know you well by good report. It is our 
will that you, my brother, should publicly defend your manner | 
of life before us in the Cathedral Church of this town. You 
know the issue? You have perused the libel of St. Amour?” 

“Your Holiness!” It was Brother Humbert who spoke for 
the young Dominican. ‘‘ Your Holiness! Three days ago I 
placed a transcript of the work in the hands of Brother Thomas, 
He has his reply ready by now.” 

‘And had you not seen it before?” asked the Pope, turn- 
ing directly to Aquinas. ‘‘ Had you not read the book in Paris? 
Did you not know the substance of these attacks against your 
order? Have you not heard this turbulent, this crafty St. Amour 
or his associates in the schools?” 

‘“‘No, Holy Father’; came the answer in the clear, slow 
voice of Brother Thomas. ‘‘Only in a general way have I 
taken any part, and then no active part, in this matter.” 

The Pope made a gesture of impatience. ‘ Impossible!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely you cannot have been deaf to the cal- 
umnies that have been spread abroad? Surely your cloister 
echoed with the accusations of the seculars?” 

“Holy Father,” replied Brother Thomas in the same slow 
voice, “it was not for me to listen to the calumnies, or to take 
action against the accusations. I had my schools, my work, 
my rule—” 

“But your blood must have boiled when you saw all you 
held most dear held up to ridicule! It would not be human 
to take no interest in the fate, the destiny of your brethren. 
Surely you have read the libel?” 

‘Yes, Holy Father’; the brother answered with submis- 
sion. ‘‘Three days ago my Brother Humbert ”—and he bowed 
his head in reverence as he spoke of his superior—‘ gave the 
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libel into my hands. I have read it. I have mastered its con- 
tents. I have an answer, with God’s help, to the charges.” 

“And not before?” queried the Pope, more surprised than 
ever. ‘‘Impossible! Our commission has had the volume un- 
der consideration these three months; and only now has come 
to a conclusion as to its contents. You have had it only three 
days in your possession and profess to have found an answer 
to the accusations.” 

The cardinal was smiling discreetly. He knew what he was 
about when he suggested that Brother Thomas should be sent for- 

‘‘Your Holiness,” he interrupted, with a little gesture of self- 
congratulation, ‘‘ Brother Thomas is a friar. It behooves him to 
do what work his superiors assign to him. He has kept aloof 
from these wordy battles, these endless disputes, because he was 
engaged in the work of teaching, and because they are of no 
profit to the soul. He looked, doubtless trusted, to his su- 
periors, as he was only a simple friar, to defend the order 
under their care from all assaults. Now that your Holiness has 
cailed him from his cell and from his class-rocm, you will not 
find him dumb. He will force these calumnies back upon those 
who utterthem. He will twist and break their arguments. He 
will utterly confute them.” 

““Yes’’; mused the Pontiff, half to himself. ‘‘ Yes; we have 
called him to the defence of the religious. We have heard of 
his keen mind, his ready logic. But dare we risk so weighty 
a matter? He is yet young. Scarce can he, in these three 
days, have perused the libel. Better, my Lord Cardinal, far 
better postpone the public dispute until our Brother Thomas 
has had time to order and arrange his answer.” 

“There is no need, your Holiness,” the cardinal explained. 
“He is ready, is he not, my Brother Humbert?” 

The general made a gesture of assent. “If the dispute is 
to be held,” he said, ‘‘’twere best held at once. I will answer 
‘for Brother Thomas of Aquin.” 

During this conversation its subject, Brother Thomas, stood 
with downcast eyes before the Pope. There was no false mod- 
esty, no proud humility, in his attitude. He had answered the 
Pope truthfully, and had heard the doubts of his Holiness and 
the warm praise of the cardinal with equal indifference. He 
was, so he felt, an instrument in the hand of destiny. Praise 
could not alter the even temper of his calm mind, any more 
than calumny could shake his confidence in the designs of 
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providence with regard to the religious life. Utterly lacking 
in self-consciousness, he stood there, a humble friar, ready to 
speak if he were bidden to speak, to keep silence if his de- 
fence was not required. 

Pope Alexander looked at him keenly from time to time, as he 
and the cardinal spoke together. He perceived for himself that 
there was no mock humility in the attitude of Brother Thomas, 
and gradually became conscious of that extraordinary output of 
strength that seemed to radiate from his person. This, more 
than persuasion or argument, had its influence in deciding him. 

‘Good, my Lord Cardinal! Be it as you say. Two days 
from now, in the Cathedral Church, our Brother Thomas shall 
defend his order and its rule. We shall give orders that the 
whole curia be present, and, after his defence, we will that the 
findings of our commission be read, and sentence pronounced 
in due form.” 

After a few moments spent in further conversation, the car- 
dinal gave the signal to withdraw; and they knelt for the Papal 
benediction. Then the guards opened the heavy door, and drew 
back the tapestries, as they passed out from the audience chamber. 

Hugo was leading the bent and somber figure from the 
antechamber towards the portal through which they had just 
passed. He was whispering directions to the newcomer as to 
how to approach the Pope. At the doorway he gave the 
stranger’s name to the guard, who called it out in stentorian 
tones as he passed through: ‘‘The Knight of Moreleigh, Sir 
Sigar Vipont, of England, Most Holy Father!” 

-Brother Thomas turned slowly—all his actions and words 
were characterized by a grave deliberation—and raised his eyes. 


He just caught sight of the bowed head crowned with its gray 


locks, the sad colored habit, the broken gait of the knight. 
The guards and chaplains had advanced and were standing 
close behind the Pope. His white cassock and the scarlet cloak 
falling over it stood out sharply in the glint of the gold back 
and arms of the chair in which he was seated. Vipont raised 
his head and strode forward towards the presence; but, half 
way across the room, he fell upon his knees and clasped his 
hands together before his breast. The Pope grasped the arms 
of his chair and half raised himself to his feet. Then the curtain 
fell again and the heavy door silently swung back into its place. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











QUEBEC AND ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER, 


HE tercentenary of Quebec, to be celebrated this 
month, opens up a whole chapter of historical as- 
sociation, that from a picturesque, dramatic, and re- 
ligious standpoint, can scarcely be surpassed. It 
=m ©6Offers a diversified picture, of prelate and mission- 
ary, viceroy and intendant, soldier colonist and commercial 
trader, coureur des bois and Indian warrior. 

In the three hundred years of its existence, Quebec exhib- 
its no marvels of progress, and from the limitations of its posi- 
tion no phenomenal growth. It has rather remained as a monu- 
mental city, pathetic in its fidelity to the traditions of the past, 
and, as it were, attesting the glories of a bygone time. For 
it must never be forgotten, that those missionaries, those colo- 
nists, those explorers, of which the first Governor ‘of Quebec 
was the forerunner, as he was the type, rescued that new earth 
from the forest primeval, and from a barbarous heathendom. 
Situated in the heart of a solitude, encompassed by savage foes, 
enduring the utmost rigors of a severe climate, suffering from 
frequent famine, provided at best with the barest necessaries of 
life, they laid the foundations of present wealth and present 
prosperity. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine that handful of men upon 
a hillside, forming the first settlement, to which were afterwards 
added the sister settlements of Three Rivers and Montreal. 
That colony has been compared by a chronicler to the Early 
Church “ without, persecution, fire, war, tortures, and massacres, 
every imaginable horror, and within, calm, serenity, prayer, the 
enthusiasm of self-devotion, the luxuriant vegetation of virtue.” 

Setting forth from that primitive settlement, missionaries and 
explorers examined the vast territory of what is now the Do- 
minion of Canada, jotting down the information thus gained upon 
maps and charts, to serve as guides for those who came after. 

The seventeenth century in France was one of prodigious 
activity in the moral and religious domain. New orders sprang 
into being, old ones were re-organized, as if in preparation for 
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that tremendous struggle of the succeeding age, which was to 
convulse alike the world of thought and the world of action, 
and to shake Christendom to its foundation. Instances of public 
and private virtue were multiplied, and the calendar of the Church 
was enriched with innumerable saints. The crusading instinct of 
the later Middle Ages was rife, both in those who followed the 
profession of arms, and in those who ‘‘ went down to the sea in 
ships.” It is certain that in that period of her history, the great- 
est and most glorious, France appeared in the vanguard of ex- 
ploration as well as of missionary endeavor. 

It has been justly observed that ‘“‘the esteem wherein she 
was held by savage nations and the preference which they ac- 
corded to her, must be attributed to the fervor of her faith.’ 
As Bancroft says: “It was neither commercial enterprise, nor 
commercial ambition, that carried the power of France into the 
heart of the continent; the motive was religion. . . . The 
only policy which inspired the French conquests was congenial 
to a Church which cherishes every member of the human race, 
without regard to lineage or skin.’ * 

This impelling motive is clearly expressed in the charters 
and other documents, given to the hardy mariners and adven- 
turers who crossed the seas in quest of unknown lands. For 
example, it was explicitly stated in the royal commission be- 
stowed upon Jacques Cartier, that his undertaking was to be 
for “the augmentation of the Sacred Name of God.” 

A memorable occasion was, therefore, that Feast of Pente- 


‘cost, 1535, when Cartier and his hundred chosen followers oc- 


cupied the nave of the ancient cathedral of St. Malo, during 
the celebration of high Mass. At the moment of Communion 
they advanced, as one man, to receive the Bread of Life, which 
should sustain them upon their hazardous journey. And when 
Mass was finished, the venerable bishop lifted his anointed 
hands and invoked a blessing upon the expedition. 

Cartier, having discovered the river, which is now one of 
the main arteries of the Dominion, sailed up its broad bosom, 
and was met by a deputation of savages, who came forth from 
a hamlet perched upon a rocky height, that was afterwards called 
Quebec. 

Some seventy years after Cartier had there planted the cross, 
another mariner, from Brouage in Saintonges, made a landing upon 

* History of the United States, Vol. III., p. 118. 
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a narrow strip of land, beneath the overhanging cliffs of his 
future city. Samuel de Champlain, who had already attained 
distinction as a sea-farer, had made a previous voyage to that 
region, and with his patron, Pont-Grave, had sailed up as far 
as the Sault St. Louis. Thence he brought back to France a 
chart of those countries, and such a description as inflamed the 
imagination of the reigning king, Henry of Navarre. Empow- 
ered by that monarch, and after having been involved in an un- 
successful attempt at colonization in Acadia, Champlain landed 
upon the spot with which his name was to be thenceforth as- 
sociated. On the third of July, 1608, he stood upon the shore, 
looking upwards to that bold promontory, where he was to be- 
gin the foundation of an empire, and outwards over that vast 
expanse of water, which his predecessor had discovered and 
christened the St. Lawrence. 

A few cabins were built, the ground was cleared with vigor 
and energy, and presently there sprang into being a commodi- 
ous habitation, a fort, a chapel, and the chateau of St. Louis, that 
in the course of years became the theatre of innumerable events. 

Champlain assumed the office of governor, which he was to 
retain, with but slight intermission, for nearly three decades, and 
spared nothing that could contribute to the moral, religious, and 
material well-being of the infant state. Twenty times he crossed 
the ocean in its interests, when the transit was tedious and 
perilous, and he was at all times indifferent to his personal com- 
fort, sleeping, when occasion offered, upon the snow, and sub- 
sisting upon the coarsest food. 

He made extensive explorations, in his vast domain, becom- 
ing thus the forerunner, as he was the best type, of a legion of 
explorers. Besides that important sheet of water which bears 
his name, he discovered lakes Ontario and Nipissing, sailed up 
the Ottawa River, almost to its source, and penetrated north- 
wards, as far as the Isle des Allumettes. He visited the Algon- 
quins, in their country, and sojourned a whole winter in the 
land of the Hurons, on the southern shore of the Georgian Bay. 
While there, his first conflict with the Iroquois occurred. He 
fought in defence of the allied tribes, and was severely wounded. 
Thenceforth he was almost continually harrassed by those fero- 
cious warriors of the Seven Nations; obtaining over them, 
however, on the shores of Lake Champlain, a decisive victory, 
which kept them in check long afterwards. 
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As governor, Champlain was invested with the fullest powers, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and he made the noblest use 
of his plenary authority. He preserved the most exact disci- 
pline in the fort and in the city, so that it was compared to a 
well-regulated seminary. ‘“ After the example of their leader, 
the behavior of all was most edifying, every one approaching 
regularly the Sacraments of the Church. During meals a his- 
torical work or the life of some saint was read, night prayers 
were said in common, with examination of conscience.” 

The Governor had to contend against civilized, as well as 
savage, foes. One Jean Duval, and a few other malcontents, 
planned to assassinate Champlain and compass the destruction 
of the colony. Duval was executed and the rest of the crimi- 
nals banished from Quebec. 

The English had likewise begun to contest French supremacy 
upon the soil of the New World, and the little settlement on 
the St. Lawrence did not escape attention. Three Huguenot 
brothers, the Kertks, in command of a British fleet, appeared 
before the infant city, and demanded its surrender. The gar- 
rison, depleted by war and famine, was at its lowest ebb. 
Longing eyes were being turned towards the expected vessel 
with supplies from France, in command of Emeric de Caen. 
Nevertheless, Champlain made answer that “if the enemy wished 
to see him, they must come nearer.” Impressed by this bold 
and resolute attitude, Kertk burned the ships he had taken, and 
sailed away. Some months later he reappeared, better informed 
as to the condition of the garrison; which was then most desper- 
ate,-and Champlain was forced to capitulate. 

When he was a prisoner on board Kertk’s vessel, the long 
expected ship of Emeric de Caen was sighted, and Kertk in- 
formed the captive that he must, under pain of death, advise his 
compatriots to surrender. Champlain characteristically replied, 
that he was not in command of that vessel, and that if he were, 
he would advise those on board of her to do their duty. 

A few months later Champlain was reinstated in the com- 
mand of Quebec, which, by the treaty of St. Germain-en-Lay, 
was restored to France. 

During the years that followed, he strove to establish the 
commercial interests of the country upon a secure basis. To 
that end he obtained the assistance of the great Richelieu, who 
founded the company of the “ Hundred Associates,’’ which some 
regard as the prototype of the East India Company, and others 
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of those famous organizations, that have played so important a 
part in the commercial destinies of the world. Anticipating the 
policy of Talon, the first and greatest of the Intendants, Cham- 
plain strove to systematize the piscatorial industries of the coun- 
try, especially the seal fisheries, to develop its natural products, 
and to establish trade with various foreign ports. He also en- 
couraged, by every possible means, emigration from the mother 
country. 

The matter which he had most at heart, however, was the 
evangelization of the aborigines, and this he promoted from the 
very inception of his foundation, until that Christmas-tide, 1635, 
when he was called to give an account of his stewardship. His 
immortal words, ‘‘the salvation of one soul is of more value 
than the conquest of an empire,” were the key-note of his 
character, and he held it to be the bounden duty of kings and 
rulers to labor for that result. 

On one of his earliest voyages to France, he brought back 
three Recollet Fathers, and one lay brother, so that Mass was 
offered for the first time in that region, June 25, 1615, on the 
bold headland of Quebec, by the Franciscan, Father Dolbeau. 

“Everything was done,” says Father Leclerq, ‘‘to render that 
act as solemn as the simplicity of the little pioneer band per- 
mitted. Being prepared by confession, they received the Savior 
in Eucharistic Communion. The Te Deum was sounded to the 
accompaniment of such little artillery as they possessed, amid 
acclamations of joy resounding through all that solitude, so that 
it was changed to a paradise; the while they invoked the King 
of Heaven, and called to their assistance the tutelary angels of 
that province.” 

In 1616 another of that devoted band, Father Le Caron, clad 
in the brown habit of St. Francis, penetrated to a distance of 
more than three hundred leagues above Quebec, and offered up 
the adorable mysteries in the heart of new solitudes. That 
journey of the undaunted friar opens up a whole cycle of mis- 
sionary endeavor. The debt which the country thenceforth 
owes to that noble army of apostles and martyrs, Franciscans 
and Jesuits, is thus expressed, by a writer upon New France: 

‘*Since Champlain the missionaries were the most useful 
and the most active in colonization. We owed to them our most 
important discoveries, the most fortunate expeditions, the most 
advantageous treaties of peace.” * 


* Moreau. Critique on Garneau's History of Canada. 
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‘Peaceful, benign, and beneficent,’’ says Parkman, “ were 
the arms of her conquest. France sought to subjugate, not by 
the sabre, but by the cross; she aspired not to crush, to de- 
stroy the nations which she invaded, but to convert.” * 

“The Catholic priest,” writes another American, “‘ went be- 
fore the soldier and the trader, from lake to lake, from river to 
river, the Jesuits pressed on, untiringly, and with a power which 
no other Christians have ever displayed, won the savages to 
their faith.” + 

When Champlain crossed the ocean after the English occu- 
pation, he brought with him the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who became thenceforth the untiring messengers of the 
Gospel to the various tribes. They were entrusted with the 
five missions in the Huron country, on the shores of Lake 
Simcoe, memorable forevermore as the scene of the martyr- 
dom of Fathers Brébeuf and Lalemant, ‘“‘ whose fate,” says 
a non Catholic historian,j “is equally creditable to Canada, to 
Christianity, to manhood.” The intensity of the fervor of these 
martyrs, the generosity of their self-devotion, their prolonged 
and excruciating suffering, have seldom been surpassed. Lale- 
mant, delicate of frame, sensitive, and shrinking, endured for 
seventeen hours every torment that the fiendish ingenuity of 
savage ferocity could devise. Brébeuf, of splendid physique, 
avery Hercules in strength and courage, known to the Indians 
as Echon, who had vowed to endure without a murmur the 
extremity of tortures for the conversion of the red men, died 
after five hours from the very ferocity with which his execu- 
tioners strove to try his mettle, and to extract from him a 
single complaint. 

Martyrdom was, in fact, the coveted prize which those mis- 
sionaries to Canada had in view when crossing the wide waste 
‘‘of dissociable ocean.” And their sacrifices bore abundant 
fruit. 

Champlain had been dead seven years when, in pursuance 
of the work he had so much at heart, the angelic Father 
Jogues began his fearful apostolate to the Iroquois. His is 
one of the dramatic and inspiring stories of history. For months 
he abode in the cantonments of the Mohawk Valley, a victim 
to almost incessant and brutal ill-treatment by his captors. 

* Pioneers of New France. Introduction, viii. 


t Washington Irving, Knickerbocker, 1838, 
tSir James le Moine, Maple Leaves, p. 23. 
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After the martyrdom of his companion, René Goupil, he re- 
mained in complete isolation, his only relief being to steal inte 
the forest and pray or meditate before a crucifix, which he had 
carved on the bark of a tree. He finally escaped through the 
good offices of the Dutch, and, convinced that for the time his 
ministry was useless, he returned to France, broken in health, 
with mutilated hands—his fingers having been bitten off—saluted 
everywhere as “the martyr of Jesus Christ.” The Sovereign 
Pontiff, hearing that he was canonically deprived of saying 
Mass, sent him the necessary dispensation, declaring that it 
was not fitting that one who had shed his blood for Christ, 
should be debarred from offering Christ’s Sacred Blood upon 
the altar. Father Jogues, shortly afterwards, returned to the Iro- 
quois, in the two-fold capacity of missionary and negotiator. 
He was successful in establishing a treaty of peace for the 
whites, but his own prophetic words, ‘“‘I go and I do not re- 
turn,” were speedily verified, and he was killed by the hatchets 
of the barbarians. 

While the consecrated apostles of Christ were thus watering 
with their blood the soil of Canada, other forces were likewise 
at work for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. On the 4th of 
May, 1639, Marie de I’Incarnation, and two other Ursuline re- 
ligious, set out from Dieppe, together with three Hospitallers 
of St. Augustine.* They were on their way to take charge of 
the hospital at Quebec, founded by the Duchesse d’Aiguillon. 
On the same vessel sailed three Jesuits, Chaumonot, Poncet, and 
Vimont. 

The Ursulines and the Hospitallers of St. Augustine have 
had a long and intimate connection with the chief events, his- 
torical and religious, of the infant colony, the one caring for 
the sick and wounded, and the other providing for the educa- 
tion of Indian neophytes and the children of the white settlers. 
Each has continued its providential mission to the present day, 
growing and expanding with the life of the city. With each 
has been associated many women of exalted holiness, of in- 
trepid heroism, of self-devotion the most absolute, who have 
reflected enduring glory upon the name of Quebec. Suffice it to 
mention Marie de 1’ Incarnation, “the Teresa of the new world,” 
her co-foundress, the royally generous and saintly Duchesse 
de la Peltrie, who in the cloistral seclusion of the Ursulines 


* The same community that has lately been expelled from their Hotel Dieu by the French 
government, now furnishing to the world a travesty upon liberty. 
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played so important a part in the pioneer existence of the 
city, or such heroines of sanctity as the celebrated Mother St. 
Augustine, who, at a somewhat later period, cast luster upon 
the annals of the Hotel Dieu. 

To these foundations was presently added that of Sillery, a 
few miles outside the gates, named from its founder, a Knight 
of Jerusalem and afterwards a priest. He established a colony, 
under the direction of the Jesuits, for the Christianized Hurons, 
who were afterwards removed to Lorette. While other colonies 
were busy developing their material resources and money-making 
appliances, Quebec was raising up institutes of learning, of re- 
ligion, and of charity. 

In 1658, a vicariate apostolic was established, under the 
celebrated Francois Montmorency de Laval, who some seven 
years later became the first bishop of Quebec. The illustrious 
Laval is described as ‘‘a second St. Thomas,” in his qualities 
of mind and heart—the abounding charity, the entire detach- 
ment and poverty of spirit, as well as in the vigor and energy 
which those difficult times required. Amongst his many ser- 
vices to the city of his adoption was the foundation, in 1663, 
of the Seminary of Quebec, which not only supplied numberless 
distinguished members to the Canadian priesthood, but contri- 
buted many names to science and letters. It became the hearth- 
stone at which, nearly two centuries after, was enkindled the 
torch of learning, enabling Quebec to give the first intellectual 
impetus to Canada. 

During the period under consideration, the government of 
the ancient capital was a theocracy, and one of her most gifted 
sons * remarks, that there has been but an imperfect understand- 
ing, even upon the part of some of her own historians, of “ this 
historic fact, so important, even from a political point of view, 
affording such abundant scope for the interest and diversity of 
the narrative, for descriptions, original and picturesque, and for 
the most dramatic incidents.” 

This much is evident, that supernatural motives animated 
men and women at every page of those annals. Explorers, col- 
onists, priest and laymen, noble and peasant, were inspired by 
that enthusiasm for the cause of God, which led them to count 
as nothing their own personal toils and sufferings. As time 
went on, there was necessarily a diminution of this primal fer- 


* Abbé Casgrain. 
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vor, which never entirely disappeared, however, as long as the 
lillies of France waved upon the summit of Cape Diamond. 

It is a chivalrous, a romantic, a fascinating story, that of 
early Quebec, containing abundant materials for a new Iliad, 
with adventurous happenings by land and sea, with daily in- 
stances of unusual heroism and noble endurance, the prowess 
of knights, the courage of delicate women, the daring exploits 
of soldier and trapper, and “of that long train of French gen- 
tlemen and peasants, always ready to exchange the sword for 
the plough,” who laid aside, at times, the comforts and the 
habits of civilized life for the Indian bivouac, and made the 
solitudes ring with their songs and their laughter. 

In 1665 the civil polity of Canada was constructed, chiefly 
by Talon, the Canadian Colbert, who placed the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial affairs upon a new basis. He estab- 
lished trade with various foreign ports, so that many years pre- 
vious to the British conquest the merchants of Quebec had their 
ships upon the ocean. He regulated the fur and the lumber 
trade, no less than the fisheries. He sent experts to examine 
the mineral resources of the country, with the result that iron 
was discovered in more than one locality, and copper in an- 
other. He promoted emigration which, since the days of Cham- 
plain, had flowed intermittently towards the first colony. A 
great impetus was given in this direction, by the arrival of the 
Carignan regiment, the officers of which received grants of land 
on condition that they should settle in the country. The seign- 
euries, which reproduced in Canada the feudal system existing 
in France, had, in those unsettled times at least, this advantage, 
that they served as centers of protection to the scattered pop- 
ulation. 

The viceroys who stand out with marked individuality were, 
in the main men of high character and of profound religious 
faith. Montmagny, D’Qilleboust, Denonville, De Tracy, were 
among the more conspicuous. Frontenac, the doughty warrior, 
the successful fighter against the Iroquois as well as against his 
civilized foes, was inspired by that litigious and quarrelsome 
spirit that seems to be a peculiar trait of the Norman character. 
A hot, choleric, and unreasonable man, with an overweening 
sense of power engendered by his isolated position, and influ- 
enced somewhat by the love of gain, he overstepped the bounds 
of civil power and strove to encroach upon the ecclesiastical. 
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In the disputes which occurred between him and others, with 
Laval and the Jesuits, the position of the Governors was wholly 
indefensible, for it concerned that chief bone of contention, the 
sale of liquor to the savages. Nevertheless the Government’s 
claim was defended by many urgent remonstrances to the home 
government, as it has also been defended since by some his- 
torians. That disastrous traffic, as Father Lalemant declares, 
often undid in one month the labors and sufferings of ten or 
twenty years, and Marie de l’Incarnation gives an appalling 
picture of its effects. Little wonder, then, that it was prohib- 
ited under the severest ecclesiastical penalties. 

Though the fair canvas of early Quebec is disfigured, espe- 
cially towards the close of the old régime, by the jealousies, 
the quarrels, and the petty bickerings, inseparable from the 
limitations of its position, it is, nevertheless, a past of which 
Canada has every reason to be proud. And for Catholics it 
has the additional interest of being, for a considerable period, 
“the only apostle of the true faith on the North American 
continent.” 

The city is, in itself, a very compendium of history. Here 
in the Lower Town, is the Church of Our Lady of Victory, 
built to celebrate the deliverance of the town from the fleet of 
Sir Hovenden Walker. Upon the ramparts yonder Frontenac 
launched his bold defiance against Admiral Phipps. There Bigot, 
the bad Intendant, set up his castle, gorgeous for those days, 
and kept his unholy revels. And here the Golden Dog, rudely 
carved over a door, recalled a grim vendetta. The cathedral 
brings to mind many a historic scene, wherein potentates, civil 
and military, Indian chiefs, courtiers fresh from Versailles, and 
explorers newly arrived from discovering the site of a future 
city, or inland sea, or mighty river, assisted at the celebration of 
the church festivals. The quaint seminary is overshadowed now 
by magnificent Laval, the Provincial University. The Jesuit 
residence of other days is now a barracks. The spot is shown 
where the gallant American, Montgomery, fell when he made 
his daring and nearly scccessful attempt to take the fortress 
town. Montgomery is honored for his valor as well as for his 
moderation and humanity towards his foes. 

The citadel now occupies the rocky cliff, where once stood 
the fort and the chateau St. Louis, and stretching outwards 
towards the valley of the St. Charles and the Cote Ste. Ge- 
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nivieve, are the famous Plains of Abraham, where the battle was 
fought that had the most important bearing on both the met- 
ropolitan and national history. Wolfe, the British general, was 
called upon to take a city hitherto thought impregnable, and 
to measure swords with a veteran commander who had but 
lately won a series of brilliant victories at Oswego, Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, and Carillon. 

By a fatal error a small goat path, leading to the plateau, 
had been left unguarded; its secret was made known to the 
British by a prisoner. Wolfe, who had been baffled at every 
turn by the skill and ingenuity of Montcalm, took immediate 
advantage of the discovery, and thus was enabled to mass his 
troops above upon the Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm, on the other hand, was at the head of a force, 
numerically and in point of efficiency, inferior to that of his 
opponent. He had expressed in private letters and in public 
despatches, his fears for the outcome of the campaign. See- 
ing the enemy thus unexpectedly before him, he gave imme- 
diate battle, without waiting for reinforcements, either from the 
garrison of the city or from the camp at Beauport. The con- 
test was a desperate one, fought with the utmost valor upon 
both sides. Wolfe was mortally wounded in the moment of 
victory, while leading a bayonet charge into the very heart of 
the enemy’s lines. He was carried to a spot still known as 
** Wolfe’s Cove,’’ where he expired, rejoicing that the enemy 
were in flight. Montcalm, riding his black horse, with sword arm 
upraised to rally his disorganized troops, was wounded three 
times, the last mortally, and was led from the field, a dying man. 
He made what arrangements he could for his army, received 
the last Sacraments with edifying fervor, and passed away ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that he should not live to witness the 
defeat of his cause. 

In that battle victor and vanquished appear to have won 
equal honor, and the memory of the rival commanders is cherished 
with a like affection. On the wall of the Anglican Cathedral 
is an epitaph to Wolfe, while a mural tablet in the Ursuline 
chapel reads: 


“* Honneur & Montcalm, 
Le Destin en lui dévobant la victoire, 
L’a recompensé par une mort glorieuse.” 
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In a public square overlooking the river is a monument, up- 
on one side of which is a tribute to General Wolfe and on the 
other a eulogy of the Marquis de Montcalm. 

On the heights of Ste. Foye the Chevalier de Levis struck 
the last blow for France, and defeated the British General 
Murray under dramatic circumstances. By a forced night march, 
through a morass and a thickly wooded country, during a tre- 
mendous storm, the French came in sight of the enemy. The 
position was hotly contested, but Murray was compelled to re- 
treat upon the city, burning his ammunition and other stores 
in the church of Ste. Foye. Once more conqueror and con- 
quered are honored by a common monument overlooking the 
tranquil tributary stream and the valley of the St. Charles. 

It has been proposed by the Governor-General of Canada 
that these two historic battle-grounds, which have lent a para- 


mount interest to the ancient capital, should, on the occasion of . 


the tricentennial celebrations at Quebec, be converted into na- 
tional parks, in order to ensure their preservation; and that on 
those “epoch-making”’ spots of ground, hallowed by the he- 
roic blood shed there, shall also arise a colossal statue of the 
Angel of Peace. 

The idea is a most fitting one, and we trust it will be put 
into execution. That figure of Peace, rising calm and majes- 
tic on the rocky heights of the Gibraltar of America, would be 
emblematic of the best ideals of this young empire of the West. 
Where the blood of heroes flowed, and the strenuous toil of 
numberless men transformed barbarism to civilization, the an- 
gelic presence would teach the lesson that of all others is the 
synonym of national prosperity. 

This project of Earl Grey has received the warm and cor- 
dial endorsement of his Excellency, the Papal Delegate, and of 
the Canadian clergy in general. It has been approved by rep- 
resentative men of every shade of politics; grants have been 
given by the two parliaments, federal and provincial, and pub- 
lic subscriptions, headed by King Edward,~have been inaugu- 
rated in all the various cities. 

Over the great celebration now about to be held will pre- 
side the shades of the illustrious dead, the spirits of Samuel de 
Champlain and of those other grand old pioneers, who have 
left, as a heritage to the nation they founded, the example of 
an heroic, a noble, and, above all, a Christian manhood. 
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THE WOLF OF SERAGHTOGA. 


BY W. C. GAYNOR. 


z: 


was early winter, and Peol’s lodge was the es- 
sence of comfort. The old French box-stove— 
cooker and heater in one—warmed up every nook 
and corner of the well-built camp. Outside the 

@ snow swirled and beat with intermittent, ghost- 
like touches on the window, but inside all was calm and cozy. 
We were far from the ordinary haunts of men, and the great 
woods encompassed us with their compelling secrecy. The echoes 
of the storm sounded dull in the distance, and died out in a 
fluttering slobber. 

“This is the season for the /oup-garou,” Peol remarked with 
obvious intent to interest me; “‘in the olden times the man- 
wolf went abroad on his hunting when the frost first crusted 
the marshes.” 

I had heard of the /oup-garou, or were-wolf, of the early French 
days, and I knew that the superstition was not yet dead among 
the Etchemin. More than once I had tempted Peol to discuss 
this weird subject as we lay in summer camp on Baskahegan, 
but he put me off with the assurance that such stories had best 
be kept for the winter fireside. In summer the spirits were 
awake, and might take offence; in winter they were sealed up 
in ice and snow, and could not hear. My old chief, it was 
quite evident, had not yet renounced his paganism. 

From the careless unconcern with which he now introduced 
the subject, I at once gladly inferred that the time had come 
for him to tell the tale without risk from the spirits of the 
wild. This, then, is the story—shorn of his peculiar verbiage 
—which he related to me when the night darkled through the 
storm, and the cracks and crannies of the old box-stove made 
the shadows dance on the walls of our camp. While the tale 
itself is based on a superstition which our better knowledge 
makes incredible, the comparative nearness to his own day en- 
abled Peol to give a more vivid and detailed account of the 
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strange experiences of the Etchemin with the mysterious per- 
sonage of the story than was possible with the earlier tradi- 
tions of his tribe. 

‘Where de came from originally,” Peol began with custom- 
ary abruptness, ‘‘I cannot say. My old people did not know 
themselves, except that 4e was French and a nobleman, as they 
called it, and that our warriors picked him up when they were 
returning from a foray against the English. They had been out 
in one of the many raids of the border war, when bloodshed 
was rife on the frontiers and the French were our allies and 
employers. 

‘‘A party of our warriors had separated from the main body 
after a successful attack and had gone on a side-expedition of 
their own. Suddenly, as they lay at night near the English 
fort at the mineral springs of Seraghtoga, ke appeared to them. 
Somebody had thrown a brand at a prowling wolf, and he 
stepped into the firelight. His long black robe and French 
speech disarmed suspicion. He would not talk much, but he 
knew the trails, and 4e led them where scalps were to be had; 
and so they judged him to have been a prisoner among the 
English. But 4e took no part in the fight; and when our men 
returned with prisoners he pleaded for mercy towards the wo- 
men. He spoke in English to them, but haltingly as if he did 
not know his way readily, and our warriors still knew he was 
French. The men among the prisoners repulsed him with Eng- 
lish oaths, and the women shuddered and recoiled when Ae drew 
near. 

‘One young woman-prisoner there was, however, who did 
not fear him like the others, but appeared to know him and to 
trust him. Perhaps this was because of the baby girl she car- 
ried in her arms, or perhaps de had been a prisoner in her 
house. She was a delicate woman, and our tribesmen foresaw 
she would not stand the long journey to the Saint Croix. As 
they retreated quickly through the rough tangle of the wilder- 
ness to their canoes, the toilsome journey was too much for 
her. Some were for killing her at once, herself and her child, 
but for the first time e showed his commanding temper, and 
snarlingly told them that she was his prisoner, that they must 
not injure her. Then, at his command, they made her com- 
fortable in a small hut which they built for her; and 4e and 
my grandfather tarried with her to nurse and bury her. It was 
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through this ancestor of mine that I came to know so much 
about the matter. 

“You must not think,” Peol hastened to digress, “that an 
Indian warrior of those days would tarry an hour beside a dy- 
ing prisoner, even though she was a woman of rank. My grand- 
father’s duty—for he was leader of the party—was to act as 
escort to the stranger and bring him safely in; our French 
allies would have been angry if we had deserted him.” 

Having made this plain, Peol continued: ‘‘ When the white 
lady found that she was dying, she called 42m to her, while 
Nadaga, my forbear, looked on; and with her feeble hands she 
lifted her babe and gave her to 4im with broken talk and many 
tears. And the long, narrow face of the stranger was convulsed 
with some new emotion, and his dark eyes softened and lost 
their hunted look; and #e shook himself as if awakening from 
a dream, standing before the dying woman like a warrior who 
had recovered from defeat. Taking the babe from her “e kissed 
it, and then set it back in her arms. What he promised her, 
Nadaga could not tell, for the language was strange to him; 
but 4e wrote down in his praying-book what she told him be- 
tween breaths, and when she gave him her ring he kissed it 
and put it in his book. Then she crossed her arms above her 
baby and was dead; and Nadaga, who was a young warrior, 
thought the ways of the white people weak and foolish. 

“They buried her as best they couid, and the stranger 
prayed over her grave and marked it with a stone. Then he 
carried the motherless baby in his arms as a woman would, 
and sometimes on his back, wrapped in his gown. When they 
rejoined their party one of the women-prisoners gladly took 
charge of the child, knowing full well that her own safety was 
assured thereby; but 4e was ever constant in his watchfulness 
and care. 

“For the rest of the journey 4e was in some respects a 
changed man; /e was no longer so somber and dismal of coun- 
tenance and Nadaga found him more sociable and companion- 
able. At intervals, however, darkness seemed to cloud his spirit, 
and he snapped and snarled in his anger. But the sight of the 
little child, Dorothy—for that was the name her mother left 
her—always dissipated his blackest moods. He ordered like 
some one who was accustomed to be obeyed, and our warriors 
came to fear him. They claimed to hear him speak with the 
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spirits of the air; but that was when He read from his praying- 
book. Others believed him to be an oki or manitou, sent to 
injure them, whom it was best to placate with presents. The 
mystery was around him, and it grew with the days. 

‘*Once when they were outlying in the neighborhood of an 
English post, and silence was strictly enjoined, the cry of one 
of the prisoners in the night nearly betrayed them. He awoke 
to find the snout of a wolf at his throat. Then when the stranger 
was missed, and Nadaga was at his wits’ ends to know what 
had become of im, an alarm among the English soldiery was 
heard, and fe returned distressed and breathing heavily. In 
consequence they were obliged to take hastily to their canoes 
and skirt the shore where the shadows were deepest. For two 
days thereafter Ze insisted on carrying the baby in his arms. 
But still, every now and then, in the silence of the night, the 
howl of a wolf would be heard, and our men believed it to be 
the howl of the same wolf which they had heard at Ser- 
aghtoga. 

II, 


“How long he lived amongst us in our home encampment, 
with the child and her nurse, before the word spread among 
our chiefs to protect and care for him, as e was very dear to 
the heart of the great French Father, I cannot say. Presents 
began to flow in from Quebec for him, household furnishings 
and comforts of kinds never known before to our people; fish- 
ing vessels ran up the river twice a year and landed flour and 
provisions for him; and French artisans were sent who built 
him a suitable house. Our people then knew that se was a 
nobleman in his own country, and that the Governor of Quebec 
was responsible for him. 

“‘To the aoutmoins, or sorcerers, of our tribe he was an es- 
pecial enemy. When the sorcerer entered his little triangular 
hut, to work his magic and commune with his oki or spirit on 
some subject of importance to the warriors, just at the moment 
when the hut would begin to shake, Ze would pounce down on 
the ceremony like a hawk upon a kitchen fowl, and snatch the 
covering from over the excited sorcerer, laying bare the whole 
interior of the hut. Then, because 4e himself was so worked 
up, he would go into a sort of fit, would gnash his teeth and 
snarl and work his limbs, until the very sorcerers would run 
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away in terror, crying out: ‘ Him big devil.’” And Peol laughed 
while he relit his pipe. 

*‘ All this while, however,’’ Peol resumed, ‘‘ the howl of the 
wolf was heard encircling the encampment in the winter even- 
ings, women were chased by some outlandish animal, and on 
the outskirts of the village a child or two was strangled. 
Watches were set; but of the brute itself not a glimpse could 
be had. One of the sorcerers, it is true, was attacked in the 
woods at night and left for dead, but his story was confused 
and unintelligible. He was attacked by a great manitou, he 
said, of whom it was not befitting to speak; and the confidence 
of the people in that aoutmoin’s powers was henceforth un- 
diminished. When the watchmen followed closely on the heels 
of an alarm, they were sure to come upon the stranger; some- 
times 4e was writhing on the snow in a fit; at others he 
walked through their lines as if xe did not see them. They 
would have killed him, despite their French allies, but some- 
how they feared him when 4e drew near; for no man amongst 
them could withstand the look of his face in anger. Thus he 
lived amongst them an object of resentment and terror; and 
only Nadaga and his wife dare frequent his house. 

‘Gradually, however, as the years drew on the cry of the 
wolf died out from the hearing of the people; and se walked 
more openly among them, and distributed trinkets to the chil- 
dren. Dorothy, the orphan girl, was growing now to need 
playmates—so Nadaga, who knew everything, said—and she 
was coaxing him to let her play with the little Indian girls. 
When her nurse, the stout woman who would not desert her, 
led her to Nadaga’s lodge, all the people wondered at the 
fairness of her face and the beauty of her dress; and Nadaga’s 
wife took her among the children. Dorothy then gave them a 
feast, and they ate things they had never tasted before. In a 
little while the strangeness wore off, and they took her into 
their hearts, and she learned to speak their tongue. But she 
was not allowed to play too much among them; she had les- 
sons to learn out of books, and ke tried to teach her the 
mother-tongue to which she was born; she always said it was 
easier to learn Etchemin. 

“It was puzzling to everybody that she had no fear of him. 
Often when she tired of study and the reading of books, she 
drew him by the hand through the village, and made him sit 
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and wait while she talked with her friends. Our Etchemin 
children, at such times, held back through fear of his face, but 
Dorothy invited them around him and sat on his knee to show 
her love for him. His face wore a puzzled look, half snarl, 
half smile, as if 4e were just half his natural self, and that half 
needed the other to make him kind and loving. So Nadaga 
used to say—and Nadaga once saw him his real self. 

“ But at times even her love was unequal to the task of dis- 
pelling his melancholy. As she grew older, she could foresee 
those spells of brooding, and she redoubled her efforts to avert 
them. In the end she would find herself defeated, for Ze would 
shut himself up ir. his own rooms and forbid her to disturb 
him. Nadaga—who was very knowing—made long detours on 
the forest trails at such times, and each time brought the stran- 
ger in spent and wounded. Then, in the quiet of the night, 
when Dorothy was asleep, Nadaga and the stout nurse would 
convey the wounded man to his own rooms. Thus in their 
kindness they kept the terrible secret from the little girl. But 
when in her anxiety about him she caressed and nursed him 
and soothed him, now in French, now in Etchemin, until his 
face relaxed and groaning in spirit te turned away in pure 
shame from her, Nadaga’s grip would tighten on his tomahawk, 
for he loved her as his own daughter. 

“The death-wail always followed Aim on his return from 
these fitful journeys. Now it came from the sparse French set- 
tlements on our river; again from the Ouigoodi and the Male- 
cites; another time from some outpost village of the Micmacs. 
The -howl of the wolf had been heard amongst them, and chil- 
dren had met with queer deaths, and men had felt the wet 
breath of a Jone gray wolf on their faces in their broken slum- 
bers. For the sake of the young girl we kept our secret and 
loyally made believe that this man-slayer had long since left 
us. But his trail always ran in our direction, and they knew 
that he denned somewhere in our territory; and, like us, they 
called him ‘the Wolf of Seraghtoga.’ But in the midst of their 
outcry that we were harboring an evil manitou, /a ficotte or 
small-pox visited them, and they had an evil spirit of their 
own. 

“ He had been again absent, and Nadaga had found him two 
days out, wounded and his clothes in ribbons, for the angry 
Malecites had followed him like so many hornets, until e was 
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forced to hide in the body of a tree. He was delirious for 
days, and snapped even at Dorothy’s hand when she tried to 
soothe him. The stout nurse shook her head and whispered 
to Nadaga that Ae had done his last hunting. We waited for 
the usual outcry from our allies, but in its stead came the fear- 
ful tidings that /a picotte was ravaging and destroying them. 
And the outlook was bad for the Etchemins. 

“Our sorcerers and medicine-men at once set to work to 
drum and stamp and make medicine, in order to chase away 
the spirit of the pest; and they felt all the freer in their in- 
cantations because 4e was on his back in bed. To make mat- 
ters worse, when things were at this tension, one of our women 
saw in the night the dreaded female manitou, in shape like a 
flame of fire, flying through the woods with her cloak of human 
hair from the heads of her victims, streaming behind her. This 
vision gave new urgency to their fears, and the sorcerers cried 
eut that only a human victim could appease the flaming demon 
of the plague. All this while e was lying nigh unto death, 
with Dorothy nursing him. 

“Now it happened that a party of our warriors, who had 
been over at Louisbourg helping the French, had returned bring- 
ing with them a single prisoner, an English sailor. Here was 
a victim ready to hand, and the sorcerers determined to burn 
him as a sacrifice to avert the pest. They began at once to 
beat their drums and sing their medicine-songs. All day and 
all night this din lasted, and Dorothy was distressed, because 
the noise was like a battle-call to her patient. When evening 
came the sailor was led forth and tied to a stake, while the 
sorcerers and young men danced round him with torches of 
blazing pine knots in their hands, and offered him to the man- 
itou of the flaming robe. When the uproar was at its highest, 
and they were about to apply fire to the victim, a sudden si- 
lence fell upon them; 4e stood within the circle of torches, 
and the look on his face was like the glare of a wildcat’s eyes. 
He was thin and spent with sickness, and in the ruddy blaze 
of the pine knots he appeared like a spirit from the other 
world; but his gaze never faltered as it swept slowly and sav- 
agely around the startled circle of sorcerers. 

““*Fools!’ he said, ‘and children of fools! What avails a 
man’s life, if you yourselves bring in the plague? Hunt ye to 
the east’—and his voice was shrill and clear like the voice of 
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the north wind—‘hunt ye to the west, but cross not the river, 
and the spirit of the pest will not harm you.’ 

“Then, turning to the sailor, ke asked him whence he came. 

“*From Admiral Warren’s flagship—’ 

“«*Say that name again!’ de interrupted, and the wondering 
sorcerers thought a fit was coming upon him. ‘ Peter Warren?’ 
he asked, slowly so that the sailor could understand him. 

*** Ves; Admiral Peter Warren,’ the other answered; and 
he would have saluted, but his hands were tied; ‘him that took 
Louisbourg. Ask that Indian over there with the battered face,’ 
he added, grimly nodding in the direction of our chief sorcerer. 
‘He will tell you how they got me.’ 

“But 4e was not attending to the sailor’s words. The glare 
had gone out of his eyes, and se stumbled as 4e turned to face 
the torches; but his face had the look of steadfast purpose. 

““*In the name of the great Onontio’—and his voice was 
but a whisper—‘I claim this man.’ And then in louder tones, 
so that all might hear: ‘Nadaga will make due recompense.’ 

“He loosened the prisoner’s bonds, but his strength was 
failing him and e leaned on the white man’s shoulder. And 
thus, between Nadaga and the man whose life he saved, he 
moved slowly through the village to his home. The sorcerers 
muttered threats against him, but none of them durst stop his 
path. Nadaga hastened to distribute presents of raisins and 
dried fish. Nor did the plague touch a single Etchemin of 
the Saint Croix. 


ITI. 


“A day or two passed, and it was mooted round that “e 
was going to send messengers into the English territory under 
a flag of truce. He would send the sailor back to his ship 
with a message to the Governor of Louisbourg. And then as 
if he called and it came, a great French warship hove in sight, 
her guns looking out through her sides, and anchored in our 
river. The captain came ashore with two boatloads of soldiers, 
and our chiefs met him. His mission was with the stranger, 
and thither they led him, and the soldiers closed up behind 
them when they entered the house. Dorothy was there with 
the sick man in a large room, and the French officer knelt on 
one knee before him and kissed his hand. A glow of red 
blood suffused his face as ke returned the officer’s salute. Then 
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it become known that the great ship had been sent to carry 
him home to France. 

“But Ae would not consent to go—not until the frigate had 
first taken him to Louisbourg. He had a mission there, and 
his own honor and the honor of France was staked on his ful- 
filling it. He spoke quietly, as if it were a settled matter, and 
all the while 4e held the girl’s hand, and could not be moved 
from his purpose. The French captain demurred, and begged 
him not to do such a rash thing. As it was, his ship had 
barely escaped the cruisers of the enemy; how could he risk 
losing her by entering the hostile port of Louisbourg? What 
would the king say? It might cost him his commission. 

“ At this, Nadaga used to tell, the old look, which sickness 
had almost obliterated, came back to the drawn face, and the 
officer drew back in distress. What Xe said through his teeth 
Nadaga could never tell, but it was a command which the 
French captain could not disobey; for, as it turned out, e 
was an admiral by right of birth in the French navy. Thence- 
forth the French captain took his orders from him. 

“Out of the abundance of stores which were intended for 
Louisbourg the warship landed a great quantity, besides arms 
of all kinds, which Ze ordered to be distributed among the peo- 
ple. Every family received its share, and Nadaga, who was oc- 
cupied with this distribution, saw that the sorcerers and others 
who still cherished grudges against him received a double por- 
tion. Dorothy danced with the joy of giving; and our women 
and girls made a feast in her honor, and admitted her into our 
tribe as a real daughter of the Etchemin. Four totems they 
tattooed on her breast, each in its own color; but the totem 
of the Porcupine was first. 

“When all was ready he embarked with the girl and her 
nurse; and Nadaga and a number of our chiefs went with him. 
The gunports of the ship were closed, and hoods were set over 
the guns; a great white flag, the Royal Standard of France, 
was unfurled—an honor which never had been given to that 
ship before—and officers and men went down on their knees as 
it rose heavily in the air above them. Then much that they 
could not hitherto understand was made known to the chiefs, 
and for the first time they knew that 4e was of the royal house 
of France. 

“Of that trip in the warship Nadaga never tired of telling: 
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The great sails on the tall masts, which were trees once on the 
Ouigoodi; the wide decks on which men could lie at ease; 
the houses and lodges where the officers and sailors dwelt; but, 
above all, the rows of polished arms and guns—all these riv- 
etted his interest. In the midst of these wonders ke sat, chief 
and captain—/e whom Nadaga had so often carried on his back, 
torn and bleeding, through the wilderness. Dorothy had him 
now pillowed up in a chair on the deck, and the chiefs sat 
around him at their ease. While Xe slept she was free to lis- 
ten to the ancient tales and traditions which our chiefs thought 
she should know, for was she not now an Etchemin girl? - 

“At other times, however, Ze was occupied with his own 
affairs, for he knew that death had laid its hand upon him, and 
he was anxious to provide for the maid. The chaplain of the 
ship did his writing, and read the document to him in the pres- 
ence of the chiefs and officers. By it 4e made Dorothy, the 
English girl, heir to his estates and castles in France, without 
condition; and then Ae signed the paper in the presence of all. 
After him the French captain and chaplain signed it, and our 
chiefs made their totems at the bottom also as witnesses. And 
he made them promise on the cross that if ever the word came 
to them that this daughter of their tribe needed help they 
would succor her at the utmost peril. 

‘“¢She saved me from greater sins,’ 4e assured them; and 
they one and all understood. 

“In broad daylight, with the royal standard still flying aft 
and an English flag at the fore-peak, the frigate ran past the 
broken island batteries and dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Louisbourg. It was a bold thing to do in time of war, with 
the gunners on shore standing by their guns, but 4e would have 
it so. Then the captain, all ablaze with gold, and our chiefs 
in their feathers and war-paint, went ashore, taking the English 
sailor with them. When they landed they marched under es- 
cort to the council chamber, where they met the English Gov- 
ernor. He received them a little stiffly, with inquiry in his 
face. Around him were his officers and captains, and by his 
side stood the gaunt figure of the Merchant of Piscatiqua. 
These two men had taken the town from the French, the one 
from the sea, the other by land. They now ruled it together 
as Governors. 

“The English sailor saluted his Admiral with punctilious 
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ceremony, and told his story amid deep silence; the French 
captain then presented a letter which bore the seal of France. 
All eyes watched the English Admiral intently while he read 
it; Nadaga saw the grimness leave his face, and his hands 
clutch quickly, and a look of some one whom Nadaga knew 
pass over him. And then Nadaga realized the truth. 

“**Which is Nadaga, the chief?’ the Admiral asked in a 
husky voice. Nadaga stepping forward, as he was instructed, 
opened his right hand and held it out. There in his palm lay 
a ring; but only the Admiral and he knew that it had once 
been on the wedding finger of the prisoner who died on the 
Mohawk. The Admiral picked it up and. examined it for a 
moment, his eyes filling with unshed tears; then, stepping down, 
he placed his hands on Nadaga’s shoulders; and these two 
warriors, my ancestor in his war-paint and the great Admiral 
in his golden epaulets, looked into each other’s eyes. What 
they each saw pleased them both, but Nadaga saw tears. 

“With a murmured word of apology, Admiral Warren handed 
the letter to his colleague; the latter on reading it at once 
gave orders to the land batteries to salute the royal flag of 
France with many guns. The French captain returned to his 
ship with our chiefs to prepare for the coming of the English 
Admiral. He kept Nadaga with him on shore, however, wish- 
ing, no doubt, to show him greater honor. 

‘When the Admiral went on board the French ship it was 
with much ceremony and a retinue of officers, but Nadaga walked 
by his side. The French guns boomed a salute, and the great 
white standard dipped in his honor. 

“On the after deck, propped in a chair, e sat, and his 
face wore a peaceful and expectant look. Behind him stood 
the chiefs in a semi-circle, and Dorothy waited by his chair 
with wonderment in her eyes. The English Admiral bent over 
him and kissed his hand, and then spoke to him in slow and 
formal words; but Nadaga saw that the great sailor’s gaze 
rested oftenest on the young girl; and when a whisper of in- 
telligence moved our chiefs to speech among themselves, he 
knew that they had made the discovery which had come to 
him in the council-chamber. The dying man took her hand 
and placed it in her father’s; and for the first time she knew 
that she was the daughter of an English Admiral. Then her 
father took her in his arms and kissed her, and there were 
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tears on his face. Our chiefs looked on in wonder, but the 
Frenchmen wept openly, and the English captains gazed out to 
sea as if they saw a strange sail. 

“It was only a question of hours with the sick man now, 
and Dorothy would not leave him. Je still had strength left 
to tell her the story of her lineage; e would have told her 
more, but Nadaga, stroking the old man’s hair, said he had 
told her all. 

“‘ He died with her hand in his, with Nadaga and the chiefs 
standing silently by his bed, and the chaplain praying over 
him; while the French officers chanted his passing requiem. 
And the great flag of his race dropped lower and fluttered 
heavily in sorrow. 

“His face was peaceful and calm in death, with no hint 
upon it of the fierce passions which once ruffled it. And our 
chiefs began to think that, perhaps after all, they had done him 
injustice in their minds. The English Admiral gave him a 
solemn funeral; bells were tolled, guns were fired, and flags 
drooped while his body was borne by French and English of- 
ficers to a grave in the old French cemetery. The royal stand- 
ard of France covered him, and English soldiers with guns re- 
versed lined the way. Dorothy, as chief mourner, followed the 
bier, and behind her came her father and Nadaga, and then 
our chiefs and the French officers; while the merchant-gover- 
nor of Louisbourg and his soldiers followed in deep silence. 

“Thus was ke laid away in peace, who in his tempestuous 
life knew but little peace, but was beset by a demon until the 
love .of a young girl weaned him from his wolfish ways, and 
made him a man again with a man’s true heart. And thus the 
Wolf of Seraghtoga passed from the Saint Croix, and with him | 
the nightly terror of mothers and the fears of little children.” 

Peol had done. The shadows still flickered on the wall, and 
the heavy silence of the forest was without, for the storm had 
died in the distance; and we, living men, felt the peace which 
nature ever brings, whether in death as it came gently to him 
or in the slumber which now awaited us. 








THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PAPAL PROTECTION. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL. 





IME was when the rulers of the earth in Christian 
- lands realized that behind the veil of the visible 
universe there dwells an invisible, self-dependent, 
almighty Being, its Creator, Sustainer, and Sov- 
a ereign ruler. They acknowledged that it is by 
Him, and not of themselves, that “kings reign, and law- 
givers decree just things,” that ‘‘He takes away kingdoms 
and establishes them” when, where, and as He wills, and that 
as rational and dependent agents they were accountable to Him 
for their conduct. 

Hence their reference in the discharge of the affairs of State, 
and even in the most ordinary of worldly matters, to the sanc- 
tions of religion, their respect for its censures, their applica- 
tion for its blessings; their recognition of the truth that if they 
were “God’s ministers for good,” as representing His authority 
in things temporal, much more had He appointed His ministers 
in things spiritual, under an ecclesiastical authority, to repre- 
sent His sovereignty in the domain of religion. And though, 
as frequently happened, each in turn might from time to time 
encroach upon the province of the other—the civil authority 
upon the spiritual, the ecclesiastical upon the temporal—still 
it was recognized in theory always, and for the most part 
in practice, that each was divinely ordained to rule in its 
own sphere. Nor did this necessitate a divided allegiance, 
since, whether as subjects of the State, or as subject to the 
Church, all were subject to the divine authority. The rulers 
themselves were subjects also—ecclesiastical rulers to the civil 
authority in things temporal; civil rulers to the ecclesiastical 
authority in things spiritual. The Pope’s sovereignty, as repre- 
senting Christ’s headship of the visible Church, was every- 
where acknowledged. It was at the same time recognized that, 
to govern the world-wide kingdom of the Catholic Church, he 
needed in addition to his spiritual sovereignty the independ- 
ence of a temporal monarch. He was a king, not a subject, in 
his temporal dominions. 
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But since the rise of Protestantism, the essence of which is 
the refusal of the individual to render an account to a superior 
in things spiritual, the rulers of the earth, besides revolting 
against the divine authority as administered by the Catholic 
Church, have, as by a necessary consequence, set it at nought 
in the administration of things temporal also. As though this 
were not enough, they have determined on subjecting the divine 
to human authority by the endeavor to take captive each por- 
tion of the Church in turn, to isolate her in one country after 
another from the rest of Christendom and from that extra- 
national center of authority from which she is governed and 
held in the visible unity of that kingdom on earth of Him 
whose authority is everywhere and always and for all men, in- 
dependently of nationality, one and the same. 

Hence the substitution of Nationalism for Catholicism in 
religion—the endeavor to set up National churches in place of 
the Catholic wherever the civil power has seen an opportunity. 
Hence the erastianism that invariably has accompanied suc- 
cess in the attempt, with the inevitable result that religion in 
every such case has been dragged down to the nation’s level 
and shaped in its temporal rather than in its spiritual interests. 

Results such as these have long been evident enough in the 
Greek and Russian churches. From the point of view that im- 
mediately concerns the subject of this article, like results have 
prevailed in England, to so great an extent that the very idea 
of a visible Church Catholic, divinely endowed with an author- 
ity everywhere independent of the civil power in the domain 
of religion, has almost, if not entirely, been lost sight of by 
the nation’s press, not excepting the High-Church press. The 
Englishman’s sense of fair play, when discussing the affairs 
of the Catholic Church, as, for instance, in relation to the Church 
in France, fails him as by some constitutional defect resulting 
from the erastianism in which his nation’s church has been sunk 
ever since the reformation. 

That the English secular press should be thus blind to the 
true nature of the constitution of the Catholic Church is not so 
greatly to be wondered at when we reflect upon its frankly 
Protestant character. But that the High-Church press, which 
professes belief in a visible Church Catholic as of divine insti- 
tution—that the High-Church press, which so loudly has de- 
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astical government and administration, should now presume to 
censure the French Episcopate for refusing, at the bidding of 
an atheistic government, to renounce Catholic jurisdiction in 
that one form in which alone it is to be found, whether in 
France or elsewhere, would be matter of surprise indeed if 
we did not know that High-Churchmen, while desiring such 
jurisdiction, desire it not in the form in which it exists, but 
in a form in which it does not in fact exist. For “if all that 
can be found of it is what can be discerned at Constantinople 
or Canterbury, I say it has disappeared,” observes Cardinal 
Newman. Only under the Pope is a Catholic ecclesiastical juris- 
diction really to be found. This surely is indisputable. Before 
High-Churchmen presume, therefore, to advise the French 
bishops to renounce the authority of the Pope, they should 
make real their theory and provide the alternative. 

For the Church in France to refuse allegiance to the Pope; 
to proclaim its national independence; to yield, in short, to 
the threats of penalties and plunder of ecclesiastical property 
that have been made by the Government; would mean for 
France a national schism with consequences such as characterize 
the Greek and Russian churches. Nowhere in Christendom— 
including under the term the Roman, Oriental, and Anglican 
communions—is any real approach to an alternative to be found 
between Catholic jurisdiction under the Pope on the one hand, 
and erastian bondage under the State on the other. The for- 
mer unites Catholics of all nations in one visible kingdom. 
Under the régime of nationalism in religion no two churches, 
however friendly their relations, can be found possessed of a 
common administrative authority. Such is the simple fact, ap- 
parent to every one, save, as it would seem, to the High-Church- 
man; and no one who is able to appreciate, even while he may 
not approve, the principle by which the French bishops have 
been guided, will blame them for refusing to sever themselves 
from Catholic jurisdiction in that one form in which it is to 
be found upon earth. 

‘‘There is no power but from God, and those that are are 
ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God.” If in matters temporal we are bound to 
obey the civil power under the form of government by which 
its authority is manifested to us, much more will we expect 
to find a visible authority by which the Almighty reveals His 
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will and manifests His government in relation to the higher in- 
terests of our eternal life begun here on earth. And as in the 
former relation we do not dream of suspending the duty of 
obedience until we have found a form of government to our 
liking, so in the latter it surely can be nothing short of rebel- 
lion to refuse obedience to the jurisdiction of the Catholic 
Church in that one only form in which it is to be found, on 
the plea that it ought to exist in some other form. Private 
judgment, when opposed to the legitimate exercise of authority, 
is equally insufferable in the one case as in the other. If re- 
bellion brings trouble upon those who resist the civil power in 
the exercise of its lawful prerogative, so also has it resulted in 
the defeat and divisions, and in the anomalies and loss of ec- 
clesiastical protection under which the Oriental and Anglican 
communions have labored ever since their several separations 
from Catholic jurisdiction. 

‘* Divide et impera”’ is the principle upon which the arch- 
enemy of souls has ever directed his attacks upon Christ’s visi- 
ble kingdom on earth. As of old in the East, subsequently in 
England, and recently in France, his chief effort has been to 
isolate the Church in each country from the rest of Christen- 
dom. He would bring each portion of Christ’s visible kingdom 
under bondage to Cesar, to be allowed self-government, if al- 
lowed it at all, only in so far as loss to religion is thereby 
subserved. He would change the constitution of the Church 
and destroy her note of Catholicity as manifested in her unity 
in universality of jurisdiction, organization, and government, by 
confining her everywhere within national bounds. As by Cz- 
sarism he even compassed the death of our Lord, so by the 
same means does he seek to destroy His kingdom. 

And, to this end, not merely has he striven by the device 
of nationalism to separate first one portion, then another of her 
fold from her Catholic jurisdiction, but in every such endeavor 
his attack has been principally directed against the person and 
prerogative of him in whom, as being Christ’s Vicar and repre- 
sentative, that jurisdiction culminates. We read in the Apoca- 
lypse that his ‘‘name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek 
Apollyon, in Latin Exterminans,” that is, the destroyer. He 
would destroy the visible kingdom of Christ so that he himself 
may reign in Christ’s stead by means of the kingdoms of the 
world; he would dethrone the “ King of kings” so that in His 
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stead he may become “the Prince of the kings of the earth.” 
Therefore it is that he strives not only to subject the Church in 
each country to the civil power, but to subject Christ’s Vicar 
to a temporal sovereign. 

It would avail but little, if at all, to hold an argument with 
those who, while professing Christianity, do not believe that 
Christ has established His kingdom on earth by means of a 
visible Church, one and the same the world over, not merely 
in faith, morals, institutions, worship, but likewise and before 
all in that which appertains to its very essence as a kingdom, 
namely its jurisdiction—a jurisdiction, because Catholic, necessa- 
rily independent of national frontiers, and, because belonging to 
a kingdom which though in, is not of this world, independent of 
the civil power in the domain of religion. With those who, in the 
words of the Saturday Review, ‘‘ consciously or unconsciously 
hold that it is the primary duty of the Church to make its 
peace with the world,” it scarcely would avail to argue. ‘‘ This 
erastian and unchristian spirit is the bane of religion alike in 
England and France, for in both countries it makes Cesar supreme 
over the Faith. Its form and methods, of course, vary according 
to national characteristics. English erastianism allows the State 
to legislate on matters pertaining to the Sacraments, and endows 
lay tribunals with the power of the keys. French erastianism, at 
once more logical and more brutal, leaves dogmatic details alone, 
but makes the will of an atheistic Caesar supreme in the internal 
administration of the Church.” They who would deny to the 
Catholic Church a jurisdiction of her own have no conception 
of the Gospel as being ‘“‘a substantive message from above, 
guarded and preserved in a visible polity” by means of a di- 
vinely constituted authority which everywhere alike infallibly de- 
livers and preserves it. Such persons, on the contrary, conceive 
of the Gospel of Christ as being a “mere philosophy thrown 
upon the world at large,” a ‘‘ mere quality of mind and thought,” 
a record of words and events relating to the life and teaching of 
Christ, about which they are at liberty to form their own opinions. 

In short, to essay an argument about the constitution and 
government of the Catholic Church with the erastian, or with 
one so devoid of the Christian spirit as to approve the action 
of men such as Combes, Clemenceau, and Briand, would be 
futile. But one fain would hope that amongst those who profess 
belief in a visible Church Catholic as of divine institution, who 
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at present are influenced by the High-Church press, and in con- 
sequence are prejudiced against the action of the Pope and the 
French episcopate—one fain would hope that amongst such per- 
sons there are some who are open to the conviction that the 
visible Church as at present constituted, not alone in France, 
but in every country under the sun, together with her jurisdic- 
tion as administered at this hour in France is, and cannot be 
other than the manifestation of the reign, and of the will and 
intention of Him Who, when He established His visible king- 
dom on earth, saw the future from the beginning, and has ever 
since ordered its development and maintained its government. 
And one is the more encouraged to hope this by reason of the 
object-lesson provided by the noble conduct of the Church in 
France in her determination to maintain unimpaired this princi- 
ple of ecclesiastical government. The united and heroic struggle 
of the Catholics of France for the preservation in their country of 
that ecclesiastical jurisdiction which unites them with Catholics 
all over the world in one ecclesiastical polity, should surely pre- 
vail to convince some of our Anglican friends that, if they wish 
to be numbered with the Catholics of France and of the world in 
one and the same visible Church, they should submit themselves 
to that one only jurisdiction which unites Christians in one 
visible kingdom. 

With the Anglican, then, who lays claim to the title of 
Catholic, with such a one it may be of profit to argue as follows: 

Divine revelation, whether as relating to matters of faith, or 
to the duty of obedience, is everywhere for all men, and always, 
one and the same; God our Savior will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, and embrace it, 
independently of nationality and the sanction of the civil power. 

It follows, therefore, that the visible Church by which He 
teaches and governs us is in every country one and the same, 
not merely in faith and morals, institutions and usages, but more 
especially in that upon which these depend for their integrity 
and permanence, namely, jurisdiction and government. 

His Church is not a mere family that may be divided and 
subdivided, after the manner of human families, into indepenc- 
ent branches. Her visible unity subsists in more than a common 
agreement about doctrine and discipline, friendly relations and 
intercommunion ; it has reference to the fact that she is an or- 
ganized body, a polity or kingdom, and is therefore no mere 
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union of policy such as may subsist between any number of 
sovereign states, but is a unity of polity—the unity of a king- 
dom everywhere administered, as every kingdom necessarily ; 
must be, from one sovereign center. 

“The God of heaven will set up a kingdom that shall never 
be destroyed . . . and it shall break in pieces and shall 
consume all those kingdoms (of the earth which went before 
it), and itself shall stand forever.” Such was the prophecy, and 
in accordance with it was the announcement to Mary concern- 
ing the reign of her Divine Son, “‘ of His kingdom there shall 
be no end’’; and added to these was the promise of our Lord 
Himself that the gates of hell should not prevail against His 
Church, what time He nominated St. Peter His Vicar and said 
to him with reference to her government: “I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom.” 

But if, as our Lord has Himself declared, ‘‘a kingdom di- 
vided against itself cannot stand,” whereas His kingdom is to 
“‘stand forever,” it surely is obvious that the gates of hell can 
no more prevail against the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, 
by which her kingdom is held in visible unity, than against her 
dogmas and worship. Nations and populations may renounce 
allegiance to the authority by which she is governed, or may 
be separated from her administration, as was the case in the 
East, and later in England, but, so far from dividing, they do 
but fall, as out of Catholic intercommunion, so also out of 
Catholic jurisdiction. For ‘‘ where,” asks Cardinal Newman, 
“‘are the instances in proof that a church can cast off Catholic 
intercommunion without falling under the power of the State? 
- . « Then only can you resist the world, when you belong 
to a communion (which exists under many governments, not 
one.” The Divine Head of the Church has “lodged the security 
of His truth in the very fact of its Catholicity. The Church 
triumphs over the world’s jurisdiction everywhere, because, i 
though she is everywhere, for that very reason she is in the : 
fullness of her jurisdiction nowhere.”” Behind the local episco- 
pate, and beyond the national frontier, there is a power that 
protects the Church in every country from the disintegrating 
forces of nationalism, and preserves her everywhere in Catho- 
lic unity. But if the local episcopate declares itself independent 
of the authority which thus holds the Church in its country in 
visible union with the Church throughout the world, it can but 
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prevail to reduce the Church in that country to the condition 
of a national communion severed from Catholic jurisdiction and 
destitute of the power to unite with other communions which 
in like manner are separated one from another as well as from 
Catholic Christendom. 

The visible Church is, then, the kingdom of Christ, in and 
not of this world, with everywhere a jurisdiction of her own, 
one and indivisible, and independent, in its own sphere, of sec- 
ular governments. The center from which she is governed is 
extra-national and sovereign. Every kingdom necessarily pos- 
sesses a sovereign ruler or head over the whole of its territory. 
In like manner does the visible Church possess a visible head 
whose jurisdiction extends in equal measure into every portion 
of her world-wide domain. And since she is of divine estab- 
lishment, therefore is her jurisdiction also of divine appoint- 
ment; her Divine Founder has Himself appointed her visible 
head to reign as His Vicar and representative over each pore 
tion of His visible kingdom. The Pope is no mere fsrimus 
inter pares among rulers, by reason of ecclesiastical arrangement 
and the consent of her bishops; he is not a mere subject to 
be placed by them in a more or less exalted position; he is 
their sovereign lord by the divine appointment. Even as the 
Church herself, together with her jurisdiction, is of divine foun- 
dation, so likewise, and of necessity as. being inseparable from 
her jurisdiction, is the Papacy of divine, not human, institution. 

It surely is inconceivable that our Lord can have established 
His visible kingdom on earth without Himself providing for its 
government. Equally inconceivable it is that His kingdom can 
be still upon earth if, as the Anglican theory implies, it has 
been deprived of its jurisdiction, two-thirds of its numbers 
spread through the world being dominated—according to that 
theory—by a false form of government, and the remainder en- 
slaved by the civil power and confined within national bound- 
aries. Impossible too it is to conceive of a kingdom, especially 
of a world-wide kingdom, as being possessed of no sovereign 
power, no center of unity. ‘A political body cannot exist with- 
out government, and the larger is the body the more concen- 
trated must the government be. If the whole of Christendom 
is to form one kingdom, one head is essential. . . . As the 
Church grew into form, so did the power of the Pope develop; 
and wherever the Pope has been renounced, decay and division 
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have been the consequence. We know of no way of preserv- 
ing the Sacramentum Unitatis, but a center of unity.”* Apart 
from the Pope nothing wider than nationalism in relation to 
ecclesiastical administration is in fact to be found; under him 
alone does Catholic jurisdiction in fact as well as in theory exist. 

Such is the simple state of the case, however Anglicans 
may theorize and cast about for some other form of Catholic 
jurisdiction that in their view should take the place of that 
which for so many centuries has been in sole possession. The 
civil power understands the matter well, better, apparently, 
than High-Churchmen do. When, therefore, it seeks—as it 
sought in England three and a half centuries ago, and recently 
has sought in France—to bring the Church into bondage under 
the State, its first endeavor always is to separate the Catholics 
under its temporal jurisdiction from the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion by which they are held in visible unity of religion with 
the Catholics of other nations. The ecclesiastical center of 
authority from which its Catholic subjects are governed being 
extra-national—as, of course, it must be if such subjects are 
members of a world-wide Church—is declared to be “ foreign,” 
and the Pope, who governs from that center, is accordingly 
dubbed a “ foreigner.” 

The French bishops certainly are not ambitious to emulate 
the examples of those whose renunciation of the Pope’s author- 
ity has resulted in the divisions which necessitate the present- 
day efforts of some Anglicans after ‘‘reunion” with Orientals 
and ‘‘Old Catholics,” as also with the world-wide communion 
of Rome whose jurisdiction they nevertheless meanwhile con- 
demn! They have not, they never for a moment have enter- 
tained, any intention to change the constitution of the Church 
in France as an integral portion of Christ’s visible kingdom on 
earth, and to make of her a National Church, independent 
of the rest of Christendom, dependent on the State. Not 
for all the world, not to save the ecclesiastical possessions 
of which they have so sacrilegiously been robbed, not to save 
themselves and their clergy from starvation, will they consent 
to dissociate themselves from the Pope in his determination to 
save the Church in their country from the endeavor of an 
atheistic government to separate her from that extra-national 
center of authority by which she is held in Catholic unity and 
* Development of Christian Doctrine, V., iii., 8. 
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preserved from the fate that invariably has accompanied sep- 
aration from Catholic jurisdiction. 

For the Papacy is indisputably the one power that has 
proved strong enough to resist the world and to hold Catholic 
Christendom in unity of religion and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Under the Pope alone is to be found that world-wide 
ecclesiastical body politic which we identify with Christ’s visible 
kingdom in and not of this world. Of this Church alone can 
it be said that “she fights the battle of unity against nation- 
ality, and she wins. Look through her history, and you can- 
not deny but she is the one great principle of unity and con- 
cord which the world has seen.” 

It surely, therefore, should not be difficult for those who 
profess belief in a visible Church Catholic, as of divine insti- 
tution, to understand the principle of the Papal protection, 
whether in France at this moment, or in the many instances 
recorded in history of the resistance of the Popes to the en- 
croachments of the civil power upon the domain of religion in 
other countries also. ‘‘ Again and again would the civil power, 
humanly speaking, have taken captive and corrupted each por- 
tion of Christendom in turn, but for its union with the rest, and 
the noble championship of the Supreme Pontiff. Our ears ring 
with the oft-told tale, how the temporal sovereign persecuted, 
or attempted, or gained, the local episcopate, and how the many 
or the few faithful fell back on Rome. . . . In all these 
instances, it is a struggle between the Holy See and some 
local, perhaps distant Government, the liberty and orthodoxy 
of its faithful people being the matter in dispute; and while 
the temporal power is on the spot, and eager, and cogent, and 
persuasive, and dangerous, the strength of the assailed party 
lies in its fidelity to the rest of Christendom and to the Holy 
See.” Pope Pius X. has but fought in France the battle that 
his predecessors have fought in one country and another against 
a world ever jealous of the manifestation of Christ’s reign upon 
the earth. His protection of the constitution of the Church in 
any country is based upon the principle that as Christ’s Vicar 
and representative in the visible headship of the Church on 
earth, he is responsible to his Lord for the protection every- 
where of the jurisdiction by which this Church is made manifest 
in all the world as the Kingdom of Christ, one and indivisible, 
universal, and independent of the kingdoms of the world. 











THE FRENCH RED CROSS NURSES. 


BY A. M. F. COLE. 


wZOMEWHERE between Paris and Lourdes, stand- 
m™ ing beside the White Train, Madame —— and I 
compared some motives and methods of nursing 
the sick. 

a ae ‘‘When we have sickness in our families,” said 
aadens; * ‘‘we employ the Sisters. They are experienced and 
kind, and always a comfort in the house. But your hospital 
nurses are everywhere. Several of my friends have employed 
them.” 

“Yes?” I inquired. 

Madame colored and smiled protestingly : “Well,” she said, 
“those who are tender-hearted and serious are treasures in- 
deed. Those who are hardened and frivolous can make much 
suffering and much mischief ‘in a house. And one is never 
sure which sort will come.” 

‘*There’s the cruz of the question,” I answered. “ Efficiency 
can be bought. Devotion and honor cannot. How can volun- 
tary service be disciplined, tested, sifted? How can honor and 
unselfishness be certified?” I continued, telling her of our army 
nursing service, of how its members are recruited from the 
ranks of ordinary hospital nurses, and are paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In answer Madame told me of the army nurses of France— 
les Dames de la Croix-Rouge. 

After the Convention of Geneva, a fund was raised for a 
Société Frangaise de Secours aux Blessés Militaives. In France 
hospital nursing is done by nuns, or by women who are paid 
to come by the day or the night. These women are generally 
not trained; often they are married. The surveillantes who 
superintend the work of these injfirmiéres, may or may not have 
passed an examination and taken a certificate; they may live 
in the hospital, or in their own homes. Under these conditions 
it is obvious that the hospitals of France cannot be training 
schools for army nurses. Some of the religious communities, 
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notably the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, in their splendidly 
conducted hospital of St. Joseph, might train and send out 
capable and efficient army nurses. But the object of the fund 
was to establish a united and national institution, not to further 
the work of separate religious communities. In England, where 
thousands of nurses are graduated annually from recognized 
training schools, material for the army nurse is always at hand. 
Imagine a country without such material, and without the means 
for training it, and you will realize the difficulty that confronted 
France. 

For a long time nothing definite was organized. The un- 
dertaking required exceptional qualities of ability and devotion. 
At length two persons, a man and a woman, founded the so- 
ciety of the Dames Infirmiétres pour le temps de guerre. Those 
women are now the recognized army nurses of the Society of 
the French Red Cross. In number and in efficiency, they are 
already equal to any emergency, and the founder and foundress 
are still at work as the heads of their organization. 

The nurses are women who give their services, and pay for 
their training. The fee required is small, but many of the pu- 
pils subscribe also to the Red Cross funds. They must submit 
to severe training and discipline, and to searching examina- 
tions. This training and discipline are provided in ‘‘ Dispen- 
sary-Schools ”—where out-patients are attended, operations per- 
formed (a few operation cases are kept as in-patients), and in- 
structions are given by lectures and other methods of teaching. 
Each course of instruction lasts four months. During one such 
course every pupil must attend, regularly and punctually, each 
week, two lectures given by the directrice ; one lesson in ban- 
daging and the use of surgical instruments; and twice in the 
out-patient department, where she will practice what she has 
already learnt theoretically. The first examination takes place 
after this course, and the pupil who passes, both in theory and 
in practice, gains the dipléme simple. By the permission of the 
superintendent she will then attend a second course of four 
months, during which she perfects her own knowledge and also 
instructs new pupils. 

All who hold the dipléme simple must attend hospitals or 
dispensaries for a certain time during each year. They are al- 
ways under the control of the society in all that concerns their 
efficiency for the work they have undertaken; and in time of 
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war, or in the event of any catastrophe, they will be called on 
to nurse the wounded. 

To gain the diplime supérieure, pupils who have already 
passed the first examination must attend special courses of in- 
structions, at hospitals or dispensaries, during four months of 
two years. At the dispensaries they are employed in the nurse | 
ing of in-patients; the preparation and after-care of operation 
cases; and the handling of difficult and important dressings. 
After two years of such training they must pass a severe and 
thorough examination; not only on their knowledge and skill, . 
but on their personal fitness to undertake the charge of a field 
hospital. Those who gain the dipléme supérieure must attend 
dispensaries or hospitals each year of their membership, under 
the direction of the society. 

A central committee governs the whole society. Delegates 
from that committee are appointed to inspect the dispensary- 

schools, and to see that the highest standards of exactness and 
efficiency are maintained. The central committee superintends 
the examinations, conducted by three examiners, one professor 
of medicine, one of surgery, and one of hygiene. It also de- 
cides where a dispensary-school may be established, and how 
many pupils may be properly taught in each. 

The staff of each dispensary is: (1) A superintendent who 
has absolute authority, subject to the central committee; (2) 
Assistant nurses—certificated pupils who have attended two 
courses of four months’ instruction, and are always on duty at 
the dispensary, and at the service of the superintendent. If 
the number of these permanent assistants is not sufficient for 
the work, temporary assistants are chosen from amongst the 
certificated women; (3) Monitors, who are subject to the assist- 
ants, and mainly engaged in teaching new pupils. Apparently 
the whole organization is modelled on the army. The central 
committee is the War Office. Doctors and surgeons are gen- 
erals. The superintendent is colonel. Assistants are officers. 
Monitors are non-commissioned officers. Pupils are private 
soldiers. 

Notes are taken of regular and punctual attendance; of dil- 
igence, seriousness, exact observance of the rules, and the num- 
ber of dressings done by each pupil at each attendance. These 

’ notes are laid before the examiners, and have great weight for 
or against the granting of a certificate. Silence is rigorously 
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enforced during instructions and work; but after every instruc- 
tion the members of the staff are at the service of the pupils, 
to answer questions and give explanations. The nurses are for- 
bidden to talk to outsiders of operations, dressings, or anything 
that concerns their patients. The superintendent has the right 
to assemble monitors and pupils when she thinks fit, and to 
decide on which days each shall attend the different exercises. 

Such, in outline, is the method of teaching and training. the 
French Red Cross nurses. 

The system of instruction seems complete, practical, and fit- 
ting. The nurses, besides the advantage of gentle birth, must 
have for motive, patriotism, philanthropy, or religion. They 
gain nothing; and mere desire for novelty would seldom sur- 
vive such toil and discipline. In some respects this training 
seemed better fitted than a long hospital service for military 
nursing. Experience and wide knowledge are gained by three 
years of study and work in a general hospital; and that is the 
proper education for a nurse, who will go out to general prac- 
tice. But war nurses are required to grapple with many un- 
expected emergencies. Much drilling and the habit of routine 
tend to weaken initiative and spontaneity. We have seen that, 
occasionally, volunteers who have learnt to shoot, ride, and 
obey orders, can do better work than men who have been 
drilled into absolute dependence on routine and command. In 
the foreseen plan of campaign the latter are the main factors of 
success; in the unforeseen, they may, at times, lack self-reliance 
and audacity. Many times during my journey I considered this 
question, but came to no conclusion. Back of my questioning 
was a suspicion of something amateur—a notion of enthusiastic 
women, skillful and devoted, but lacking the order and co- 
Operation of the hospital-drilled nurses. 

Two years later I stood in the chapel of Notre Dame de 
Consolation in Paris. No mere monument to the dead is that 
pathetic chapel built on the site of the Charity Bazaar. With- 
in is every inducement to pray for those who perished in the 
fire. Great tablets record the names of the victims. I stood 
in recollection before an inscription that recorded the death of 
a mother and her two daughters. What association did that 
name recall ? . ; 

“How did they bear it—the friends?” I asked the Sister 
who accompanied me. 
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“As good Catholics—and our old French families—do bear 
sorrow,” the nun answered with a brave smile. ‘‘ That gentle- 
man who lost his wife and two daughters devotes his life to 
the work of the Red Cross. He and Madame —— have founded 
a splendid military nursing work.” 

*“ Ah!” I said, “now I remember.’”’ And I told how I had 
heard of that work, and its two founders, on the way to Lourdes. 
The Sister immediately offered to get permission to take me to 
the main dispensary-school. 

“ There,” she said, ‘‘you will see exactly what is done. 
And you will see Madame , the foundress. She is the 
superintendent of that dispensary. 

The permission came promptly, in the form of a most cor- 
dial invitation to come when we would. 

So we set out, three in number, and a very representative 
little party. Mother C » a superioress fresh from Ireland; 
Sister E——, a Parisian; and myself, an Englishwoman. It 
happened that we were all well informed on the theory and 
practice of nursing in our several countries, and critical of 
every detail of nursing work. 

As we neared the dispensary, Sister E exclaimed: 
“There it is!’”’ and indicated a one-storied building, enclosed 
by a wall, and surmounted by a stone cross. Simplicity and 
fitness gave it an air of distinction. It reminded me of a newly 
established little Convent of Poor Clares that I visited not long 
ago at Carlow. The conductor stopped the omnibus, got down 
first, helped each one of us to alight, and with a benevolent 
smile wished us good-bye. We walked a few steps down the 
poor street till we reached a door in the wall. Over it was 
a red cross, and this inscription: 

“* Dispensaire-Ecole des Dames Infirmitres pour le temps de 
guerre.” 

We passed through the gate, crossed a little court, entered 
the dispensary by the main entrance, and found ourselves in 
the patients’ waiting-room. Rows of iron chairs were ranged 
across one end of the room. At the opposite end several wo- 
men sat at a table, rolling bandages and cleaning surgical in- 
struments. They wore white aprons, neatly made, and perfectly 
fitting as the print gowns of hospital nurses. The sleeves were 
rolled up to the elbow, and marked with the red cross. The 
bib of the large uniform aprons, and the center of the white 
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linen caps, folded in front and hanging like a short veil be- 
hind, were also marked with the red cross. They worked quick- 
ly and kept silence. High on the wall at one end of the room 
was the crucifix, and over it a scroll bearing this inscription: 

‘Come unto Me, all you that labor, and are burdened, and 
I will refresh you.” 

We followed an attendant through the door at one end of 
the room, into a little office, furnished with writing-desk, chairs, 
and cupboards. Severely bare, and scrupulously orderly as a 
business man’s sanctum, there was yet a nicety of detail that 
proclaimed the woman-tenant. 

How shall I describe the superintendent? In every word 
and act she was simplicity, fitness, correctness. She met us with 
a true smile of welcome, and we knew that her exquisite courtesy 
came not alone from good breeding, but from her heart as well. 
Quiet of manner, and direct of speech, as a nun, she had also 
the absolute savoir faire of a woman of the world. She was 
fittingly garbed in black; her voice was pleasant and distinct; 
her French was as simple and distinguished as her manner and 
appearance. 

We had come in the morning, and all the interesting work 
was in the afternoon. Could we come back and see it? Be- 
sides the attendance on out-patients, there would be the doc- 
tor’s “‘ consultation ’’—which was also a lesson to the women— 
and a minor operation. 

We looked eagerly at Mother C——. She answered promptly 
that we could and would come back. 

For a while we sat and talked together: Madame giving 
us all possible information; we asking questions and making 
comments. Then we went to see what we should not see in 
the afternoon. The sterilizing apparatus and the operating thea- 
ter were absolutely up to date in every detail. Two tiny wards, 
each with two beds, for “hospitalized” operation cases, were 
model sick-rooms. Strikingly clean, without lodging in corner 
or crack for microbes, they were also daintily pretty; with white, 
washable curtains, white wood screens, and fine, spotless bed 
linen. 

At a little before two we were back again. A crowd of 
patients were waiting. Madame came, just to welcome us; 
then she gave us into the charge of an assistant nurse, who led 
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us through a door at one end of the room into the salle des 
pansements. 

On both sides of the long room iron chairs were ranged 
against the wall. Before each chair stood an iron leg-rest, and 
under each leg-rest a small zinc bath. Opposite the door was 
a sink, and taps, from which came sterilized water, turned on 
by a pedal. On a table close by, stood three basins containing 
different solutions. On a long table in the middle of the room 
were all manner of dressings in different jars and solutions. 
Everything there was ready and in perfect order. 

On one side sat a row of men, on the other, a row of wo- 
men. Patients whose wounds were dressed passed out, and as 
each passed, a woman, stationed at the door, called another 
man or woman to come in. As every patient had his number 
on a card, and went in according to that number, there was no 
confusion or hurry. Cases unsuitable for dressing in public 
were attended behind the screen. 

Washing their hands and arms, for the regulation five min- 
utes, at the taps; dipping their hands, successively, into the 
three basins; kneeling or standing beside the patients; moving 
quickly and quietly to and from the table of dressings, the zinc 
receptacle, the basket of bandages, was a number of women 
pupils. Overseeing them, teaching them, and taking care that 
all their work was done rightly, was an equal number of 
monitors, distinguished by a badge on the arm. Giving out 
dressings, overlooking everything, called on for any special 
need, were the assistants. All wore trim, spotless white uni- 
forms, marked with the red cross. Most of the pupils were 
young—many not much over the necessary twenty-one years. 
Serious, attentive, silent, except when charity or necessity re- 
quired a few brief words, those women were, indeed, most 
‘sweet and serviceable.” Courtesy to each other and to their 
patients; grace of manner and movement; soft, clear voices; 
a certain, quite involuntary, grande-dame air that could not 
be hidden under uniform or service; all this was perceptible 
through the intent diligence, the swift working, the brisk cheer- 
fulness, in that busy salle des pansements. 

From a professional point of view there seemed to be no 
flaw. Sterilization, surgical cleanliness, scrupulous care in every 
detail, were always evident. The pupils were conscientious 
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workers, eager learners, asking and obeying their monitors at 
each fresh step. We stood for some time watching several 
pupils dressing wounds. What they knew, they did very 
thoroughly. When they came to the end of what they knew 
they looked at their monitor, and she watched, telling or show- 
ing the right way. Sometimes some complication, or develop- 
ment of wound or sore, was referred to an assistant nurse. 
No patient was left to a pupil alone. Yet each pupil was re- 
sponsible for her patient, in the sense of doing all she knew 
thoroughly, and attempting nothing experimentally. The moni- 
tors showed the same thoroughness, and a great discretion in 
overlooking and teaching. They watched vigilantly, and their 
teaching was clear, helpful, and ready. The patients had a 
contented, trustful manner, and when pain was inflicted they 
evidently tried to be quiet and brave, in gratitude to the gentle 
skill of the women. Thoroughness, kindness, efficiency, perfect 
co-operation—these were our main impressions of that striking 
scene. 

When the order was given to attend the consultation, some 
of the staff remained in the salle des pansements to continue 
with the dressings. The patients are, no doubt, aware that 
these dispensaries, where they receive free treatment, are also 
schools for army nurses; and patriotism adds to their appreci- 
ation, as it inspires a desire for efficiency in pupils and teach- 
ers. 

High on the wall, at one end of the room, is proclaimed 
the motive that actuates these women. There hangs the cru- 
cifix, and over it, on a scroll, these words: 

“Whatsoever ye do unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye do it unto Me.” 

These women came very near to the ideal—each one typi- 
fied the three powers of the army nurse, gentleness, ability, 
efficiency, as devoted as the nuns, and, like them, doing all their 
work “‘as unto Him.”’ To our diverse and expert criticism the 
manner of their training seemed perfectly adapted to its end. 
From an epitome of the examinations we saw that all ordinary 
treatment, application, and attention likely to be required by 
any patient, must be practically learnt by every pupil. And 
every surveillante would be trained in the care of “ hospitalized ” 
patients. Yet a feeling of perfect content drove away my little 
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regret when I heard that a hospital was in course of construc- 
tion, where pupils would be trained for a certain time in the 
routine work of a hospital; in day and night care of the sick 
and the dying. With that little finishing touch, I think these 
French women of the Society of the Red Cross will achieve 
the ideal of military nursing. ; 

“What consolation,” Sister E exclaimed, “to know 
that our wounded soldiers were so nursed; so comforted even 
in dying.” 

And Mother C——, who is a devoted lover of the poor, 
added: ‘‘What a blessing to the poor these dispensaries are 
now.” 

“The women of the Red Cross are the very flower of the 
nursing profession,” I said with enthusiasm. ‘ What a splendid 
work to have thought out and brought to such perfection.” 

Madame knelt on the floor, searching at the bottom 
of a cupboard for some papers. She looked round at us, with 
her good smile, and answered simply: 

“We are all instruments in the hands of the good God. 
He uses us for His work.” 
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A CORNER OF THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


fe WITZERLAND is over-run by tourists and its prices 
= have risen. Those who wish to escape the crowds 
and noise of the “ world’s playground,” and de- 
sire quiet and ‘‘ pastures new” during their sum- 

ae mer holidays, should turn their thoughts to the 
iontiian Tyrol, where many beautiful spots, absolutely unknown 
to the ordinary traveler, offer all these advantages. 

One of these is Lavarone, situated in that part of the Tyrol 
known as the Zrentino. There are various routes to Lavarone. 
From England one may travel to Innsbruck, then by the main 
line to Verona, halting at Trent, the junction of the beau- 
tiful Valsugana railway which, through narrow valleys and 
by the shore of the Lake of Caldonazzo, lands one at the coun- 
try station of the same name. Thence the traveler must either 
walk or drive. We chose the latter course, and began our two 
and one-half hours’ ascent by skirting the village of Caldonazzo, 
which is a mile from the railway station, and lies in a richly 
cultivated valley, where maize, vines, rice, tomatoes, trailing 
yellow pumpkins, and sarrazin grow beside mulberry and fig 
trees, with chestnut-groves and green meadows. After passing 
through the village, the carriage road crosses the stony white 
bed of the river Centa, nearly two hundred feet wide, and in 
summer absolutely dry; shortly after the road begins to ascend; 
and continues to do so to the very end, growing steeper as it 
mounts. Cultivation ceases, and the scene grows wilder; on 
the left rise towering, precipitous rocks; on the right, hundreds 
of feet below, the bare stony course of the Centa offers a fine 
contrast to the village of the same name, which nestles in green 
chestnut-woods on the opposite side of the valley. As we mount 
higher, the scene increases in savage grandeur, reminding us of 
some of Gustave Doré’s weird paintings: the bare, rocky heights 
stand out in serrated peaks against the sky; enormous boulders 
lie as though flung into space by giant hands; over our heads 
hang beetling crags threatening to fall at any moment and crush 
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us; indeed, it requires a steady head to look down into the 
abyss yawning one thousand feet below. In two places there 
are tunnels through which the road passes, and wondrous views 
are revealed to us as we emerge again into the brilliant sun- 
shine. At an acute angle, where the Valle Corretta, a narrow 
ravine, joins the valley of the Centa, stands the Osteria della 
Stanga, where toll is levied; from October 24 to February 14 
the sun never reaches this spot, and a scene of greater deso- 
lation cannot well be imagined. From here onwards the road 
mounts by a series of abrupt and steep zig-zags; fir now 
begins to clothe the barren slopes; till within half an hour of 
the Parrochia the first fraction of Lavarone, the plateau is 
reached, and the road thence winds on a level between woods 
and green fields, the jagged peaks of the range of the Brenta 
capped with eternal snow bounding the horizon to the west, 
while the nearer mass of Centa and Filadonna dominates the 
foreground. 

The name of Lavarone embraces twenty-two scattered ham- 
lets, known as conirade, often composed of only half a dozen 
houses, and distant a mile or more from one another. The in- 
habitants of all of them together number only two thousand 
souls. Each contrada has its own name, such as: Chiesa, Gi- 
onghi, Lago, Cappella, etc. The most important is Chiesa, or, 
as it is familiarly termed, /a Parrochia. Most of the inhabi- 
tants take their surnames from the contrada they belong to, or 
vice versa. Originally of Latin origin, they were later joined 
by Germans, who came here in order to utilize for the smelt- 
ing of metals the dense forests which clothed the country-side. 
Now, while under Austrian rule, the people are Italian, both 
in speech and appearance, though, for the most part, their 
language is an unintelligible patos. Lavarone stands four thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, on a wide triangular plateau, bounded 
by the three valleys of Centa, Astico, and Pendemonte. Be- 
hind, to the north, rise bare, rocky hills; in front are stretches 
of undulating country, interspersed with woods of fir, pine, and 
beech; and beyond these ranges of mountains. Owing to the 
rocky soil, and the dearth of inhabitants, there is scarcely 
any cultivation beyond an occasional scanty patch of potatoes 
or cabbages. The scarce produce of the country gives a living 
for only two months; hence, for the remaining ten months of 
the year, most of the men migrate to various parts of Europe, 
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and even to America, where they find employment as either 
masons or navvies. The men are excellent masons, and the 
houses in the otherwise squalid, dirty hamlets are all well built 
of stone, with carved stone lintels to doors and windows, and 
outside staircases, giving an appearance of a prosperity not in 
harmony with their surroundings. The field work is done en- 
tirely by women; wood-cutting supplies labor to such of the 
men as do not leave the country, the great logs being used 
chiefly for ship-building at Trieste. This, with cattle and dairy 
produce, form the chief source of revenue. The inhabitants of 
Lavarone look poor, and so unaccustomed are they to seeing 
strangers, that their manner is unfriendly and repellant. 

One peculiarity we noticed was that cord or rope does not 
exist in the whole region; in its place, plaited leather thongs 
of varying thickness are used. 

The walks are endless; one may wander for miles and miles, 
without let or hindrance, across the green uplands or through 
the woods. There are neither hedges nor fences, and the low 
stone walls, which form a strange feature of the district, offer 
no serious obstacle. In the woods grow the deep crimson, 
sweet-scented cyclamen, patches of heather, clumps of great 
low-growing silvery thistles, masses of barberry weighted, when 
we saw them, with a rich harvest of scarlet berries. Round 
the stumps of felled trees have sprung up exquisite little gar- 
dens of moss and lichen, green or silvery white, with coral- 
tipped bilberry sprays. Singularly beautiful are these woods, 
and strangely silent, with an absolute absence of animal life; 
neither squirrels nor rabbits exist, and but few birds. 

Rarely does one meet another human being, unless it be a 
little cow-herd, in charge of the cows feeding on the slopes; 
perhaps in a clearing one may come upon a group of women 
with red or yellow handkerchiefs bound round their heads, 
their bare feet shod with wooden clogs kept in place by a 
broad leather band across the instep. They are guiding a cart 
full of fir branches drawn by patient oxen or cows. When one 
steps out of the woods, into the open to the south, he sud- 
denly realizes almost with a start, on what a great height 
Lavarone rests, for the grassy slopes drop suddenly and sheer, 
down hundreds of feet, ending in other terraces, which again 
drop out of sight far below, while across the chasm, on the 
opposite side, rise equally abruptly the fir-clad heights, with 
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deep shadows cast between the ridges, their jagged outlines 
standing out sharply against the sky. 

On early autumn mornings, when the fields are pink with 
colchichums, the valleys are oft-times filled with a great rolling 
sea of mist, producing exquisite effects in the forest, where the 
trees stand out like phantoms; and the sun, rising, calls up 
fairy effects of coloring, the mist becomes glorified whiteness, 
luminous bands stretch across the mountains, under seemingly 
inky clouds, finally clearing away into veils of vanishing haze. 

Throughout the plateau there is a great want of water; no 
streams and few springs exist; in dry summer weather the re- 
sult is most serious. In some of the hamlets, one year, the 
women had to go far to get a drop of water, and might be 
seen toiling wearily along under the weight of their Venetian 
copper pails suspended from either end of a long, wooden bar 
resting on one shoulder. The pools in the woods, where the 
cattle are wont to drink, and for the filling of which channels are 
cut in the turf, dry up, and the cows have to be driven long dis- 
tances to water, generally to the lake that lies in a wooded 
hollow below the Parrochia. This lake of Lavarone abounds in 
fish, which swarm among the trees which cumber its bottom. 
So thickly is the bottom of the lake covered by the roots and 
trunks of fir, and so thickly are they intertwined, that fish- 
ing with nets is impossible. There is no marsh land round 
Lavarone; only once in our rambles did we come upon a 
lovely stretch of waving, golden-colored sedge in a green hol- 
low. 

As is the case throughout the Tyrol, the people here 
are very devout. They have kept a simple, childlike faith. 
At the sound of the daily 11 o’clock church bell, the solitary 
woodcutters in the depths of the forest lay down their tools, 
uncover their heads, and crossing themselves devoutly, repeat 
the angelus. One Sunday afternoon, at the end of Vespers, 
we watched the Viaticum carried up from Cappella to a sick 
woman at Magré, accompanied by the whole congregation, the 
men with bared heads, preceded the priest who carried the 
Host, with an acolyte beside him, and a scarlet-robed beadle 
holding a white, gold-fringed umbrella high over his head, 
The women brought up the rear. On another evening, after 
dark, a sound of chanting drew us to the window, to see a 
procession of women wending their way to a neighboring 
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shrine, barefoot, carrying lighted candles, walking two by two, 
and repeating a litany as they went. 

But we witnessed the prettiest sight of all on August 15, 
the feast of our Lady, when, at intervals, from dawn to even- 
ing, mortalettes were fired, while flags were flying, and bells 
were ringing all over the country-side. In the afternoon the 
great procession of the year took place; starting from the church 
at Cappella, it wound along the highroad, and returned to the 
church by a loop-line. Several hundred persons took part in 
this most picturesque procession: first came the boys, then the 
youths, finally the adult males, bareheaded, carrying crosses and 
banners, followed by beadles in scarlet robes, and choir boys 
in red and white; then a long file of little girls, dressed in 
white with pink scarfs, carrying pink flags bearing sacred sym- 
bols, and older girls with flowers. Next came the Sacred Host 
borne by a priest; behind him a statue of the Virgin, crowned 
with roses, was borne on the shoulders of six men wearing a 
quaint, old-world blue costume, with strange blue caps; follow- 
ing them was a long file of young girls, also clothed in white, 
but with long blue veils hanging from their heads, and lilies in 
their hands. In the rear walked the women dressed in black, 
with black lace veils on their heads, and lighted tapers in their 
hands. All sang as they marched in the brilliant sunshine; all 
were absorbed in devotion; and no one raised his eyes from 
the ground. The bells rang out; the mortars boomed; and 
the whole made a wonderful picture in the beautiful setting of 
woods and mountains. 











Rew Books. 


The most obvious feature of Dr, 
NEW TESTAMENT CANON. Gregory’s new book,* to those ac- 
customed to the usual treatment of 
its theme, is the human element ever pleasantly intruding itself. 
For, in a work of this sort we look for an orderly array of 
facts and solid reasoning on the basis of facts. This is the es- 
sential; as a rule we get nothing more; and are wont to pic- 
ture the author of a prosy book on the canon, text, and man- 
uscript of the Bible as a scholar whose human nature had all 
but dried up. But Dr. Gregory, a most erudite, textual critic, 
editor of Tischendorf’s great work on the New Testament text 
and manuscripts, is a man as well as a scholar; and, as he jogs 
along, he has his little joke and pleasant remark ; and his scientific 
work is rather the better for it. He has an eye for the essential 
points of his subject and the gift of clear arrangement and rapid 
narration; so he succeeds in giving us a rather readable book 
on a tedious but very important branch of sacred science. 
Still, unless a man be constituted like Father Hecker, who 
betook himself to the Scotch metaphysicians for light reading, 
the mere pleasure of it will hardly lead him to peruse a rather 
bulky volume which deals with the history of the canon from 
Apostolic times down to the Council of Trent; with the ma- 
terials of ancient books, the method of book-making, the means . 
of spreading books abroad in the early ages; with an account 
of the principal uncial manuscripts of the Greek New Testa- 
ment and of the more important minuscule or small letter man- 
uscripts; with Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Latin, and other trans- 
lations of the Greek Testament, and some of their chief manu- 
scripts; with the testimony concerning the condition of the text 
which is rendered by ancient church books and the writings of 
the Fathers; with the history of the printed Bible and of the 
untiring efforts of great scholars since Cardinal Ximenes to re- 
cover the very letter of the inspired Word; with the variations 
that the text has undergone and the interpolations it has har- 
bored. All these topics Dr. Gregory handles with a sure and 
easy erudition, in a manner very interesting to those whom the 
subject itself interests. He does not ordinarily enter into the de- 


* Canon and Textof the New Testament. By Caspar René Gregory. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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tails of his theme, however, and writes rather for the educated 
and serious public than for professional scholars, giving us, in 
fact, a type of work somewhat less technical than the other 
volumes of the series to which it belongs, the International 
Theological Library. 

Most of the statements of fact which the book contains are 
as undisputed as the demonstrations of Euclid, and may be found 
in the best treatises, Catholic and Protestant, which deal with 
the subject; but facts usually take the hue of the mind through 
which they pass, and are often marshaled to drive us to the 
conclusions which the author intends us to reach. And so we 
have much to find fault with in the history of the canon which 
Dr. Gregory gives us; the facts he puts forth appear very dif- 
ferent to a Catholic with his faith in the authority of the 
Church to regulate the Canon. To a logical Protestant, indeed, 
the canon has lost its meaning, since every critic exercises his 
own judgment as to the apostolicity and authority of the vari- 
ous New Testament writings. We are pleased to see, however, 
that this able scholar is far from being radical in his views; 
and though he knows how to spare his friends (¢.g., Tischen- 
dorf) and expatiate, in a rather narrow spirit, on supposed de- 
fects in the Church’s teaching and in churchmen, the main 
trend of his work is to uphold Christian tradition and the value 
of the sacred text. 


In the selection of M. Baudrillart’s 
RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT. study on the great movement of 

the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion,* the editors of the “International Catholic Library ” once 
more give proof of excellent judgment. M. Baudrillart’s repu- 
tation as a trained historian may be estimated from the fact 
that he has twice obtained from the French Academy the highest 
honor in its gift for historical scholarship. This volume con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Institut Catholique of Paris. The Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation are treated as two phases of the same movement which, 
in modified form, continues to-day—a movement away from au- 
thority and towards individualism. The work is avowedly apolo- 
getic in aim; but, however much one may challenge some of M. 
Baudrillart’s interpretations, no opponent can quarrel with his 


* The Catholic Church, the Renaissance, and Protestantism. By Alfred Baudrillart. Au- 
thorized Translation by Mrs, Philip Gibbs, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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impartiality in his presentation of facts. “I have never,” he 
can say with truth, “ had a liking for evasion, nor for what it 
is agreed to call pious deceptions. The Catholic Church needs 
only the truth, and is strong enough to bear the whole truth.” 
In the first lecture is traced the rise of the Renaissance, and 
its anti-Christian influence in Italy. The sweep of the move- 
ment is followed into France, England, and Germany, in which 
latter countries it merges into the fiercer current of the Refor- 
mation. The question is raised: Why and to what extent did 
the Papacy favor the Renaissance? In analyzing this problem, 
M. Baudrillart distinguishes two periods; the first, when the 
danger was latent; the second, when it had become patent. 
Then, he shows, the Popes acted. But this reaction failed, and 
they were again led away. Yet the Papacy did not forget its 
doctrinal authority. 

The various Protestant theories on the causes of the Refor- 
mation are brushed aside. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, germs of revolution, whose origin the writer indicates, 
were quickening in German soil. One man, Luther, an incar- 
nation of the national character, embodied all the Revolution- 
ary elements, and gave volcanic expression to them. In him, 
as in the German people, there existed a mysticism which tends 
to run to individualism in religion. This tendency was pro- 
voked to action by the character of the men who represented 
organized spiritual authority. Luther, it is true, was proud 
and sensual; but these were his weakness, not his strength. 
The unbridling of passions, though it sometimes helped, was not 
the cause of the popularity of Protestantism in Germany. All 
the original forces of the Reformation failed to establish it, 
and it owes its final success to the support it received from 
kings and nobles for their own personal ends; this is, roughly, 
M. Baudrillart’s judgment on the course of the movement in 
Germany, England, Sweden, and Denmark. 

The most original chapter in the book is the one which 
deals with France. As the author says, when Northern Europe 
was lost, when even Spain and Italy were uncertain, the destinies 
of the Church depended on France. ‘ Had that great and noble 
kingdom placed its intellectual genius, its political power, its 
military forces at the disposal of the Reformation, it had un- 
doubtedly been the end of Catholicism in Europe.’”? To any 
one reflecting on the present situation these words suggest a 
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far-reaching train of thought. Protestantism, as M. Baudrillart 
shows, fought a stubborn battle for France; its forces were 
thoroughly organized and ably led by men who were ready to 
trample on the duties of patriotism when it suited their pur- 
pose. On the other hand, previous to the Reformation, France 
had constantly shown itself impatient under the claims of Rome; 
during the religious struggle many of the great personages on 
the Catholic side were mere time-servers; even the majority of 
the bishops recognized Henry IV., while he was yet a Protestant. 
France remained Catholic because such was the will of the na- 
tion. “Whereas the masses of the people everywhere else in 
Europe let themselves be conquered, and, through indifference, 
stratagem, or force, accepted the Reformation from the rapacious 
and brutal hands of their rulers, the mass of the French people 
allowed themselves to be neither seduced nor coerced. They 
defended their faith against all its enemies by every means in 
their power and even imposed it upon their king; this is one 
of the most glorious pages in a history that is full of generous 
traits.” 

Two subsequent lectures are devoted to following up the 
intellectual, doctrinal, and political consequences of Protestant- 
ism and to a refutation of the frequently urged claim that Prot- 
estantism has been more favorable than Catholicism to the 
political and social progress that has been made in modern 
times. 


Of less general interest than the 

SOVEREIGNTY OF THE workjust noticed is Mgr. Duchesne’s 

; POPES. ' study of the first development of 

By Duchesne. the temporal power of the Papacy, 

in the eighth century.* The slow, 

amorphous beginnings of the temporal power, gradually taking 
form amid conflicts political and military, among exarchs, Lom- 
bard kings, turbulent Roman magnates, is a complex tissue. Mgr. 
Duchesne follows every movement of time’s shuttle, from the 
period of King Liutprand till the little duchy of Rome had be- 
come the recognized patrimony of the Holy See. He follows its 
growth onward, from the institution of the empire, through the 
dreary times of the house of Theophylact and the subsequent 
* The International Catholic Library. The Beginnings of the Temporal Sovereignty of the 


Popes. By Mgr. Duchesne, D.D. Translated by Arnold Harris Mathew. New York: Bene 
ziger Brothers. 
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age, till the Papacy finally shook itself clear of German domina- 
tion in the papal elections, and, to the relative diminution of the 
original principality’s importance, the Popes, from the time of 
Hildebrand, began to exercise a real control over the entire west- 
ern world. The treatment is necessarily brief; but attention is 
always directed to the importance of pivotal events; and there 
are frequent instances of the writer’s power to lay open in a 
few swift sentences the heart of some event, the real charac- 
ter of which is not on the surface, and around which histori- 
' ans flounder a good deal. An instance of this is the writer’s 
appreciation of the relation established between the Popes and 
the German monarchs by the coronation of Charlemagne. The 
object of that action he defines as follows: 


There was at first no definite arrangement, no written agree- 
ment. The empire was restored without any decided plans 
having been made. But the false donation of Constantine, 
which occurred at least twenty-five years earlier, expresses 
clearly the conception of the new imperial 7égime which the 
Romans (and, in particular, the Roman clergy) adopted more 
and more definitely as time went on. What they desired was 
a benevolent and gracious protective sovereign who would 
leave Rome to the Pope and take up his own abode as far 
away as possible. The faithtul successorof Constantine might 
set up his throne at Aix-la-Chapelle, or anywhere else, pro- 
vided it was at a safe distance from Rome, and that he did not 
interfere with the heir of St. Sylvester. At the same time he 
would be expected to come to the help of the Romans in the 
event of any special difficulty. The donation of Constantine 
had already offered in 800 (for the few who accepted it at 
that time) an excellent judicial foundation for the Pope’s 
intervention. 


The author adopts the opinion that the donation “ was manu- 
factured at Rome, probably at the Lateran, about the year 744. 


The next blow intended by French 

THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS radicalism against the Church isa 
IN FRANCE. law to give the government and its 
universities a monopoly of higher 

education. The passing of a law to this effect will, at a stroke, 
suppress every Catholic college and all the Catholic institutes 
in France. The battle fought with partial success by Montalem- 
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bert and Dupanloup is to be fought over again with, it is to 
be feared, the odds against justice greatly increased. Against 
the iniquity of this false Liberalism M. Gabriel Sortais argues 
with vigorous logic in his work on the crisis.* He shows that 
the policy is a violation of elementary justice, and is in flat 
contradiction to the principles of democracy and the vaunted 
liberalism of its promoters. M. Sortais is aggressive, and, though 
he never oversteps the bounds of courtesy, turns upon his op- 
ponents a battery of fine irony to which they lay themselves 
open by the glaring opposition between the grand sentiments 
which they speak, and the cynical, truculent indifference to fair 
play which they display in their measures. M. Sortais does 
not seem to expect that expostulation or argument will have 
much effect towards stopping the wheels of the radical Jugger- 
naut, which in France is crushing the rights of conscience. But 
he expresses the conviction—and every friend of liberty must 
hope that his trust will be fulfilled—that the Catholics of France 
will not tamely acquiesce in the ruin of their religion. 


Catholics, let it be clearly understood, will not submit with- 
out resistance to this intolerable slavery. Till now they have 
merited the reproach of allowing themselves to be shorn like 
peaceful sheep; but let others beware of provoking them to 
exasperation. The re-establishment of educational monoply 
will be the signal for a religious war. The Catholic army is 
more numerous and better equipped than under the govern- 
ment of July. To-day no more than at that time are Chris- 
tians willing to submit their children to ‘‘ a conscription of 

- souls.’? Under the growing pressure of public feeling the 
episcopate in a body will put itself at the head of the move- 
ment of rejection, and our adversaries will again, as under the 
rule of Louis Philippe, denounce the ‘‘ insurrection of the 
bishops.’’ 


The fine energy of these words is somewhat deadened by 
the subsequent remark that the war will be carried on only by 
legal procedure. Yet even this assurance is encouraging. The 
world is beginning to regard with wonder rather than with ad- 
miration the boundless patience with which French Catholics, 
lay and clerical, are submitting to all these successive attacks 
on their religion and their civil rights. 


: * La Crise du Libéralisme et la Liberté d' Enseignement, Par G. Sortais. Paris: P, Lethiel- 
leux. 
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The distress of the Church in 
CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. France, however sadly it must 
cripple her in the restriction of 
the magnificent service she has always given to the Church 
universal, in the missionary field as well as by her political 
and financial support, does not diminish the energy and activ- 
ity of French scholars who continue to maintain the national 
pre-eminence in the intellectual world. Through their efforts, 
the treasures of the great leaders of Christian thought are be- 
coming more widely known. The texts are prepared with scienti- 
fic accuracy, and the significance and position of the works and 
their authors in the history of Catholicism are amply and learned- 
ly elucidated. To the list of texts which have already appeared 
under the editorship of MM. Hemmer and Paul Lejay, which 
have been noticed already in these pages, we have now to 
add an edition of the funeral orations of St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen * on his brother Cesarius and on Basil of Cesarea; also 
the text of Tertullian’s De Prescriptione Hereticorum.t The 
texts are accompanied by a French version and copious critical 
notes. That interesting page of French medieval history, the 
Life of Guibert de Nogent,t which in its own way is as unique 
a human and historical document as the Chronicles of Brake- 
lond, is published, with an introduction which is an instructive 
commentary on the times of Guibert, by M. Georges Bourgin, 
who holds a high position among the archivists of France. He 
whets the expectations of the reader by remarking that Guibert 
may be considered in some sort as the ancestor of the memor- 
ialists. 


In the “ Pensée Chrétienne” series St. Francis de Sales § is 
written by F. Strowski, professor at the University of Bordeaux, 
whose other work on the historic vé/e of St. Francis in France 
during the seventeenth century received the highest commenda- 
tion. The present volume is a study of the writings of St. 
Francis, for the purpose of bringing out the characteristics of 
the saint’s ideas and method. . 


* Grégoire de Naszianze. Discours Funédbres, etc. Par Fernand Boulenger. Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 


+ Tertullian, De Prescriptione Hereticorum, etc. Par Pierre de Labriolle. Paris¢ 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 

t Guibert de Nogent, Histoire de sa Vie. Par G. Bourgin. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, 

§ St. Francois de Sales. Par F. Strowski. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 
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M. Cavallera’s work on St. Athanasius* treats, from a 
similar point of view, the writings of St. Athanasius on the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation. He discusses, too, 
the exegesis, the pastoral theology, and ascetical doctrine of 
St. Athanasius; and seeks to emphasize whatever information 
concerning doctrinal development may be drawn from this 
study. 


The witty editor of this useful 
THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO. reference book,+ whose hand may 

be detected in some clever and 
tactful characterizations throughout its pages, has termed it the 
“*Roll Call’ of Catholics throughout the British Empire, with 
here and there a welcome guest chosen from among their best 
friends in other lands.” Every Catholic of note, on account 
of either birth, office, or achievement, is included in this list of 
over four hundred pages; and if he or she has done or said 
or suffered anything that can be considered a claim to dis- 
tinction, it is recorded in the biographical notice attached to 
the name—a mention in dispatches, the winning of the diamond 
sculls, critical knowledge in old-point lace—receive honorable 
mention, just as well as high ecclesiastical or political position, 
or descent from the Fitzalans and the Howards. If anything 
worth quoting has been said by or about anybody, it is sure 
to be mentioned. A few Americans, mostly ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, are included; some artists and literary celebrities too, 
as Agnes Repplier, Ada Rehan, and Maurice Francis Egan. 
The following notice is typical of the tact which enables the 
editor, without offence either to truth or the susceptibilities 
engaged, to pass across slippery ground: 

Of Dr. Barry, after a recital of his literary works, is said: 
‘To be various yet expert in all that he undertakes is Dr. 
Barry’s achievement—a rare one in the history of literature; 
this faculty, and the light robe in which he is able to cloak 
profound learning, constitute him the most brilliant Quarterly 
reviewer and Dublin reviewer of his generation.” 

Mr. C. J. Bonaparte, “the first Catholic layman in the 
United States,” is said to be, ‘‘ unlike some members of his il- 
lustrious family, a Republican first and last.” 


* St. Athanasius. Par F. Cavallera. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 


tThe Catholic Who's Who and Year Book, Edited by Sir F. Burnand, New York: 
Benziger, Brothers. 
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In the notice of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward it is said of her three 
novels that: “they will remain as milestones on the road over 
which the present generation makes, almost unawares, its great 
transition.” 

“Father Bernard Vaughan, though a Jesuit, has always 
been very much Father Bernard Vaughan, and, indeed, rejoices 
in the preservation of his ego. He says: I have been through 
what the Americans call the Jesuit Gospel mill, and though the 
process is supposed to crush out all the notes of individuality 
in the wretch so foolish as to submit himself to its grinding 
wheels, I flatter myself that I managed to get through with 
every bit as much of my own character left as I care to call 
my own. I have met Jesuits of many nationalities, but never 
yet came across the type set torth in works of fiction; nor do 
I think that, human nature being what it is, that type any- 
where exists in fact.” 

Samples enough have been offered to indicate that this full 
and complete volume is quite unique among directories. 


Is socialism essentially bound up 
SOCIALISM. with any philosophy of life, and, 
consequently, with any definite at- 
titude towards religious truth? Or, is it an economic theory, 
which may be adjusted to any religious faith, and especially to 
the Gospel of Christ? The latter view, in triumph over the 
theories of the original German doctrinaire systems of Marx, 
Bebel, Engels, and their English followers, is spreading with 
the growth of the economic movement in the English-speaking 
world. Some time ago Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, said: ‘‘A 
socialist may be a theist or an atheist, a spiritualist or a ma- 
terialist. . . . A large number of socialists, it is true, are 
atheists and materialists, but the earnest desire to discern some 
means whereby they may be relieved from their poverty and 
misery and the resulting vice and crime, is in intimate harmony 
with the gentle and loving spirit of Him who passed no sor- 
row by.” In his study of socialism* Father Ming quotes this 
passage in order to set forth more clearly his own thesis, which 
is in direct contradiction to the view of Bishop Spalding. 
The purpose of his interesting book is to demonstrate that 


* The Characteristics and the Religion of Modern Socialism, By the Rev. John J. Ming, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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the socialistic movement is incurably materialistic, evolutionary, 
and atheistic. The work is divided into two parts. In the first, 
the author, avoiding entirely any discussion of the economic 
problem, proceeds to set forth the idea of socialism as it is 
found in the anti-Christian doctrines of the German leaders. 
He describes it as a revolutionary and international movement, 
powerfully organized for the purpose of arraying the proletariat, 
the wide world over, to wage a universal war against the rights 
of property and the entire present social and civil system. He 
next treats the scientific aspect of socialism, in order to show 
that the principles and doctrines of the most learned leaders 
must be considered, if we would form a correct estimate of the 
bearing of socialism on religion. 

With this starting point established, Father Ming addresses 
himself to the main issue. The entire doctrine of Marx and 
Engels, he shows, is permeated with the evolutionary ideas of 
Hegel and the materialism of Feuerbach. Later writers have 
mitigated this materialism by the introduction of some neo- 
Kantian and idealistic principles; but all socialist literature is 
impregnated with a thoroughly materialistic conception of his- 
tory. As to the main point, Father Ming represents socialism 
as resolutely and avowedly hostile to all religion, and especially 
to the dogmas of Christianity. If it were to triumph, the pass- 
ing of religion would necessarily follow. A page in which he 
describes the socialistic expectation is a replica of the ideas 
which Father Benson recently gave us in the Lord of the World. 


In the co-operative commonwealth, were it once to be es- 
’ tablished, even the remnants of Christianity must of necessity 
disappear. The rule of the possessing classes, capitalistic 
production, exploitation of the workers which alone are ulti- 
mately the condition and cause of its existence, will then have 
ceased to exist. Hence the Christian, like any other religion, 
must die of atropy. Atheism will in the future society reach 
its climax. 


One pauses here, for a moment, to ask by what course of 
inference the cessation of the exploitation of the toilers in the 
interest of the capitalistic classes would prove the subversion 
of Christianity. But let us continue the picture: 


Materialistic monism will be the prevailing scientific sys- 
tem. It will be accepted by all who lay any claim to ad- 
VOL, LXXXVII.—35 
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vanced mental culture, taught in all the institutions of learn- 
ing and education, and even in primary schools, it will exer- 
cise supreme influence and dominate all departments of human 
life. Who will then profess belief in Christian dogmas, uni- 
versally decried as absurd and superstitious? And howcould 
the new society allow the profession of a belief directly con- 
tradictory to all the fundamental tenets on which it is built 
and on which its very existence is dependent? Consequently, 
also, the Church will be exterminated. There will be no be- 
lievers left. And it even after the revolution some were yet 
to retain the old faith, she could not possibly survive the new 
environment. She would have to retire into comparative pri- 
vacy, as in the time of Nero and Diocletian. Her ministers 
would have to work like any other members of the community 
in the fields or factories. She could build no temples or 
houses of worship, because owning neither ground nor build- 
ing material, nor hands, nor means for their construction. 


There would be no Christian teaching, no seminaries, no 
books, no religious literature. The Church would soon: be a 
corpse. 

Father Ming has drawn up a powerful arraignment, amply 
sustained with testimony, against atheistic socialism; and it will 
serve the purpose of warning Catholics against it. This form 
of combating the movement, as far as it is an economic one, 
may, however, really contribute to help it on its course. As 
Father Ming records, many American socialists insist most em- 
phatically that they are concerned with purely economic ques- 
tions; that socialism, as such, no more involves materialism or 
agnosticism, than does membership in the Republican or the 
Democratic party. The bad odor of German socialism of the 
Marx and Bebel type has hitherto proved the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of the movement in America. To all the ef- 
forts made by its opponents to make irreligion an essential 
principle of socialism, the American leaders reply by redoubled 
endeavors to convince the toiling masses and their friends that 
the fortunes or doctrines of socialism are not wedded to the 
irreligious principles of Marx and his followers. And these 
men are sincere enough to convince Bishop Spalding, and 
many other thinkers and doers who have no sympathy with 
materialism. Whether these views or the deductions of Father 
Ming are right time will tell. Meanwhile, it is acknowledged 
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by all that the iniquities of the present industrial conditions, 
where, on one side, enormous fortunes squandered in senseless 
display and profligacy, and on the other, millions working 
under circumstances that deprive them of the possibility of 
bringing up a family in a decent manner, are the hot-house 
of socialism. Religion and the Church can fight socialism in no 
way so effectual as by fighting against the gigantic wrongs and 
immoral conditions produced by present abuses. And Catholic 
ethics provides the principle, which, when applied all round, 
and in all its bearings, contains the solution; man has, by the 
natural law, the right to the fruits of his labor. 


For the first time in the history of 

MANUAL OF MORAL theology, the English-speaking peo- 

THEOLOGY. ple are presented with a complete 

moral theology in their own lan- 

guage. Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J., of St. Beuno’s College, has 

undertaken the novel and difficult task, and has succeeded ad- 

mirably.* The work is not a translation, but is original through- 

out. The English is strong and fluent and idiomatic; the treat- 

ment is as full as need be in a text-book; the printing and editing 

are faultlessly done. Consequently, no English-speaking priest 
can wisely neglect to secure this book. 

But we wish that the work may attract the attention of the 
laity. Any Catholic, or non-Catholic, who cares to be well-in- 
formed on the moral law of God and of the Church, will find 
Father Slater’s treatment of these subjects concise, clear-cut, un- 
technical, and undoubtedly interesting. For the benefit of such 
readers as these, who are perhaps until now uninitiated, we may 
say that this, the first volume of moral theology, discusses in 
order these subjects: Human Acts; Conscience; Law; Sin; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; The Commandments of God and of 
the Church; Contracts; and The Duties Attached to Particular 
States and Conditions of Life. The subjects are treated—again 
we speak for the information of those who are unacquainted with 
the scope of moral theology—not as in an enlarged catechism, 
but as scientifically and as accurately as a treatise in law or in 
medicine, and yet in a manner intelligible to the man of ordi- 
nary education. 


* A Manual of Moral Theology, for English-Speaking Countries. By Rev. Thomas Slater, 
S.J. With notes on American Legislation. By Rev. Michael Martin, S.J. Vol. I. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Non- Catholics, in whose ears ‘‘ The Moral Theology of Rome’”’ 
is a bad sound, who have known only the attacks of the Jansenists 
and the misunderstandings of modern Protestant controversial- 
ists, ought, in fairness, to read this volume, after paying special 
attention to the author’s preface, which explains what moral 
theology is, and what it is not. 

The additional notes on American legislation in as far as it 
touches the subject-matter of moral theology, by Rev. Michael 
Martin, will be a boon to American priests. 


Even in a country where mighty 

THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL growths and immense enterprises 
SYSTEM. are the rule rather than the ex- 

ception, the development of the 

Catholic parochial school system, if estimated merely from the 
viewpoint of magnitude, deserves study and challenges admira- 
tion. But the wonder about this organization is not so much 


its extent as the flexibility and coherence which it exhibits, — 


although it embraces, as its historian* points out, three separ- 
ate and widely separated elements of authority—the bishop, the 
parish priest, and the, nun. Dr. Burns has gathered, at the 
expense of much laborious search, a considerable quantity of 
data regarding the origins and early developments of the 
parochial school system; and the material acquired has been 
arranged into a very attractive and instructive historical study. 
This volume, which he intends to follow up with another, cover- 
ing the later period up to the present time, takes up the story 
as it opens in New Mexico, Texas, Florida, and California under 
the auspices of the Spanish missionaries. The material avail- 
able for this early period is rather meager, and, except for the 
demands of scientific completeness, might be neglected alto- 
gether. The real origins of the institution appear in Maryland 
and the Eastern Colonies, where the Jesuits, true to their princi- 
ples, made the instruction of the young a paramount object of 
missionary zeal. At the time of the Revolution—Dr. Burns 
sums up the results of the previous history—the Catholic schools 
existing in the English colonies at the time of the Revolution 
were, to some extent, thrown into the form of a system. They 
were all under the control of the Jesuit Order. In the case of 


* The Catholic School System in the United States. Its Principles, Origin, and Establish- 
ment. By Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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religious instruction, if not of all the subjects taught, their 
work was based upon an ideal common to all institutions in 
charge of that great teaching body. They were looked upon 
as but the base of an educational edifice which was to be made 
to include in time, facilities for the complete education of 
Catholic youth under Catholic auspices. 

With the expansion of national life, and the almost total 
disappearance of religious persecution after the Revolution, and 
the coming of a large number of French emigrés, lay and cleri- 
cal, men and women, the mustard seed soon takes the shape of 
a vigorous young tree, the growth of which Dr. Burns finds 
recorded with more amplitude in the history and correspondence 
of the various teaching orders of sisters, and in the activities 
of the hierarchy, in the archdiocese of Baltimore, the dioceses 
of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Bardstown, Vincennes, and 
several others. He closes the present volume with the great 
controversy in which Bishop Hughes was engaged—an episode 
which marks the opening of the new era in which the parochial 
school has to contend with the state-supported public school. 

This useful history is enhanced by an introduction, in 
which Dr. Burns sums up the philosophy of Catholic education 
as it is exemplified in the genesis and development of our paro- 
chial educational system. The school, he points out, is a part 
of the religious organization : 


The relation between Church and school has been, in fact, 
so close that it is impossible to disassociate the history of the 
one from that of the other. . The parish school has been, from 
the very beginning, an agency of the Church. It is really a 
part of the Church’s wider organization, and both in princi- 
ples and in practical working it belongs to the Church’s 
system. 


Briefly, but very clearly, Dr. Burns expounds the principles 
which underlie the Catholic claim that religious instruction can- 
not, without ruinous consequences, be eliminated from the ele- 
mentary school; and he aptly illustrates how religious and secu- 
lar knowledge are to be imparted simultaneously to the child. 

While he pays unstinted tribute to the success and compar- 
ative perfection of the present system—a success which is mar- 
velous when the difficulties that were encountered are remem- 
bered—Dr. Burns has a more practical purpose than to play the 
part of a mere eulogist. He writes: 
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It is evident in fact that on the religious side, the parish 
school of to-day is very tar from having reached the term of 
its complete development. It is still in a partly embryonic 
condition. The adjustment of means to end and principles 
has to become much closer and to proceed much farther be- 
fore anything approaching a satisfactory condition as regards 
religious training can be said to be attained. In point of re- 
ligious teaching, the development of our schools is, on the 
whole, far behind their development in respect to secular 
studies. 





This Dr. Burns calls a strange fact. The cure for it he does 
not point out, though he trusts that the lack of development 
in this particular is only temporary. He says: 


The need of greater unification, or at least simplification, 
of the school curriculum is now widely recognized, and the 
fuller realization of this need, together with the growing 
movement for more effective religious instruction in the 
school, will doubtless lead our educators and teachers, in 
time, to give to the teaching of religion the place of supreme 
importance it deserves. 


Dr. Burns will, we trust, have something practical to sug- 
gest regarding this matter in his next volume, which will be 
eagerly awaited. 


Though juridical records, generally 

THE SUPREME COURT AND speaking, do not fall within the 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. sphere of the book-reviewer, yet 
a recent decision of the Supreme 

Court is of such Catholic interest that we need make no apol- 
ogy for placing it under the notice of our readers. Some time 
ago the Bishop of Porto Rico brought suit against the muni- 
cipality of Ponce for the possession of two Catholic churches 
which the municipality claimed as its own property. The Su- 
preme Court of Porto Rico decided in favor of the Bishop, 
whereupon the municipality appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States.* The point of interest in the case is that 


* Supreme Court of the United States No. 143. October Term, 1907. The Municipality of 
Ponce, Appellant, vs. The Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico. Appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico (June 1, 1908). 
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the appellant contended that “the Roman Catholic Church of 
Porto Rico has not the legal capacity to sue, for the reason 
that it is not a judicial person, nor a legal entity, and is with- 
out legal incorporation. If it is a corporation or association, 
we submit to the Court that it is necessary for the Roman 
Catholic Church to specifically allege its incorporation, where 
incorporated, and by virtue of what authority or law it was 
incorporated, and if a foreign corporation, show that it has 
filed its articles of incorporation or association in the proper 
office of the Government, in accordance with the laws of Porto 
Rico.” , 

Premising that the code in force in Porto Rico at the time 
of the Treaty of Paris was adopted by the American Govern- 
ment, and thenceforward was no longer merely foreign land, the 
Decision proceeds to review the corporate status of the Church 
under Spanish law and under international law. The Court 
agreed that “‘the Roman Catholic Church has been recognized 
as possessing a legal personality and capacity to take and ac- 
quire property since the time of the Emperor Constantine.” 
A quotation from Milman’s Aistory of Latin Christianity is 
brought forward to show that the Christian Church began to 
enjoy this privilege during the time of the Empire; and that 
the barbarian codes, as they came into being, recognized the 
right of the Church to acquire property, as well as the inalien- 
ability of such property when acquired. The historic continu- 
ity of this juristic conception is next shown to have been main- 
tained by the Partidas, the fundamental code of ancient Spain, 
“where the Church has been established since the days of the 
Visigoths.” In like manner the rights of the Church are traced 
through the bulls of Julius II. and Alexander XI. granting the 
tithes of the Indies to the Spanish crown; afterwards through 
the disturbances of 1820, and down to the Concordat of 1859. 

At the date of the American military occupation, the Cath- 
olic Church, continues the Decision, was the only Church in 
the island: ‘‘ Neither the State nor the municipalities, directly 
or indirectly, disputed or questioned the legitimate ownership 
and possession by the Church of the property occupied by her, 
including temples, parochial houses, seminaries, and ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings of every description.” 

This was the status at the moment of annexation, and by 
reason of the treaty, as well as under the rules of international 
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law, prevailing among civilized nations, declares the Court, this 
property is inviolable. 

The Decision proceeds to affirm that the corporate existence 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as well as the position occu- 
pied by the Papacy, have always been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: “‘The Holy See still occupies 
a recognized position in international law of which the courts 
must take judicial notice.” In support of this statement the 
Court quotes from Moore’s Digest of International Law, Vol. I., as 
follows: ‘‘ The Pope, though deprived of the territorial dominion 
which he formerly enjoyed, holds as sovereign pontiff and head of 
the Roman Catholic Church an exceptional position. Though, 
in default of territory, he is not a temporal sovereign, he is, 
in many respects, treated as such. He has the right of active 
and passive legation, and his envoys of the first class, his 
apostolic nuncios, are specially privileged.” 

The proposition, therefore, so runs the Decision, that the 
Church had no corporate or jural personality seems to be com- 
pletely answered by an examination of the law and history of 
the Roman Empire, of Spain, and of Porto Rico, down to the 
time of the cession, and by the recognition accorded to it as 
an ecclesiastical body by the treaty of Paris and by the law 
of nations. The court refers to a recent “interesting and satis- 
factory opinion” delivered by the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines: ‘‘The suggestion made there as here, that the Church 
was not a legal person entitled to maintain its property rights 
in the courts, the Supreme Court answered by saying that it 
did not require serious consideration when ‘ made with refer- 
ence to an institution which antedates by almost a thousand 
years any other personality in Europe.’” In the concluding 
summary the Court says that the juristic personality of the 
Church has been accorded recognition by all systems of Eu- 
ropean law from the fourth century of the Christian era. The 
judgment of the Court, which was delivered by Chief Justice 
Fuller, affirms the decree of the Court of Porto Rico. 

In the light of this calm, reasonable résumé of the teach- 
ings of history, international law, and justice, what a sorry 
figure the French Government cuts as it stupidly pretends to 
ignore the age-long universal fact of the corporate existence of 
the Catholic Church! 
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The sub-title of this useful hand- 
HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. book,* designates its character and 
By Rev. J. A. Dewe, A.M. merit more correctly, we believe, 
than does its title. It is scarcely 
adequate as a history of economics; there is too much vague- 
ness in the facts collected; their significance and correlation 
are not brought out with the fullness required by even an in- 
troductory scientific study of economics. On the other hand, 
as a companion to his ordinary histories, the work will serve 
to direct the young student’s attention to this element, which 
receives scarcely any recognition from the majority of general 
histories. 


The lapse of half a century, which 

ROSMINI. has brought with it astonishing 

changes in the Rome where the 

interests of heaven and the interests of earth, secular and ec- 
clesiastical politics meet and interlace in bewildering complex- 
ity, makes possible the task of writing a veracious and sincere 
life of the founder of the Institute of Charity. Yet even now, 
when the echoes of old far-off unhappy days and battles long 
ago have almost died away, the task is one that called for 
no common measure of tact, prudence, and evangelical courage. 
All these qualities, as well as high literary talent, are evinced 
in the Life of Rosmini, written by one of his devoted sons.f 
Father Pagani tells the story of the man whom posterity will 
rank among the half-dozen greatest minds of the Church in 
the nineteenth century, in a highly fascinating manner. The 
man Rosmini, with his wonderful gifts of grace and mind, is 
admirably portrayed; and the events of his life, both those of 
a public and those of a more personal or domestic character 
are related in that happy measure which is the mean between 
dry baldness and prolixity of detail. Though the spiritual side 
of Rosmini’s character is described as occasion offers in the 
course of the narrative, this feature of the work is chiefly re- 
served for a closing chapter. Thus the interminable interrup- 


* History of E ics; or, EB. ics as a Factor in the Making of History. By Rev. J. A. 
Dewe, A.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated from the Italian of the Rev. G, B. 
Pagani, Provincial of the Institute of Charity in Italy. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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tions to the flow of the story which are so frequent in biogra- 
phies of this sort, have no place here. 

The persecutions which, in the name of orthodoxy, persons 
with powerful interests behind them waged with unrelenting 
piety against Rosmini, Father Pagani relates without mincing 
matters, though he keeps to his promise of treating the authors 
of the persecution ‘‘with all possible consideration.” The 
breadth of his charity, however, is taxed to the utmost to em- 
brace within its borders Cardinal Antonelli. He enters into 
considerable detail concerning the events of the Pope’s flight 
to Gaeta, and the motives which dictated it. Antonelli’s calcu- 
lation was that if the Pope should abandon the Roman States, 
anarchy would succeed, and, in a short time, the Holy Father 
would be brought back to Rome by a foreign army. On the 
contrary, Rosmini counselled the Pope to remain somewhere 
within the Papal States to continue the government of affairs. 
His opponents took wonderful measures to destroy his influence 
with Pius IX., and to prevent him having access to the Pon- 
tiff, Though Rosmini had, much against his will, been ordered 
to prepare for the Cardinalate, and his Order had already in- 
curred great expense in preparation for his elevation, he was 
now told that the promised dignity would not be conferred on 
him—a disgrace which he accepted with his customary humility 
and cheerful confidence in the will of God. “It was,” says his 
biographer, “‘a fortunate disgrace for one who had resigned 
himself to the purple only through obedience; fortunate also 
for us, for to it we owe several of his noblest philosophical 
works. But it was a real misfortune for the Sacred College; 
which it deprived of a man-who would have been one of its 
ornaments; an irreparable loss was it to Pius IX., thus to part 
with the man, perhaps the only one of his times, whose sound 
judgment might have saved the Pontifical throne from the ruin 
into which Antonelli’s policy hurled it.” 

After reading his account of the manner in which Rosmini 
was treated, one can hardly reprehend the good Rosminian very 
severely for the following reflection: ‘ What must have been 
Antonelli’s thoughts when he saw the overthrow of the Pon- 
tifical throne in spite of his vain efforts to restore it, and re- 
called the prophetic utterance of the wise Roveretan (Ros- 
mini), whom he had repaid with persecution? What must have 
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been the reflection of the good Pope, when, among the pilgrims 
bringing their offerings to the Prisoner of the Vatican, Ros- 
mini’s sons appeared, bearing the silver church plate prepared 
for their father when it was thought he would be elevated to 
the Cardinalate? And what were the feelings of Pio Nono 
when, later on, he saw Antonelli carried to the grave, mourned 
by none, his memory disgraced, and his estate disputed in the 
courts of justice?” Truly, history is a great teacher. This 
closing reflection is one which may very naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader when he will come to the end of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting and edifying book. 


Few Catholics, lay, clerical, or religious, can make a retreat 
without the guidance of some retreat-manual. Consequently 
the use of some such volume as this,* from the pen of Father 
Buckler, the well-known writer on ascetical topics, will be very 
welcome. Those who are acquainted with Father Buckler’s 
works need not be told that he is always interesting. In this 
one, it seems to us, he has produced a volume that will be- 
come a favorite even with those who have thought that only 
Bishop Hedley could write a really helpful guide for retreats. 


*A Spiritual Retreat, By Father H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (25 April): A correspondent writes on ecclesiasti- 
i cal conditions in Russia. He notes particularly the prev- 
| alence of superstition in faith and practice. Literary 
| Notes comments on the impartiality of our modern his- 
! torical writers. Mr. Harold Begbie closes the contro- 
versy occasioned by his article in the Children’s Ency- 
clopedia. 
(2 May): A commendatory review is given to the Eng- 
lish translation of Vacandard’s L’Juquisition. The Ro- 
| man Correspondent tells of a cowardly attack made by 
i certain Italian ruffians upon three students of the Scotch 














College in Rome. Newman’s probability of revelation 
i and ecclesiastical nomenclature continue to interest many 
| correspondents. 
(9 May): Schell is referred to as a “ Leader of Mod- 
i ernism’”’—a movement which the book-reviewer de- 
| scribes as “the abuse of the methods of contempora- 
| neous research, but not the use of those methods which 
may improve without ‘improving away’ the old scho- 
lasticism.”———Commenting on the popularity of recent 
Catholic works in fiction, a contributor to this number 
urges that our literary men and women should stir them- 
: selves to greater activity, for their writings are said to 
: have a deeper effect on the public mind than all the 
dignified pastorals of bishops and papal allocutions. 
(16 May): Pays great tribute to the Government for its 
decision regarding the Irish University. The efforts of 
! Mr. Haldane and Mr. Birrell are especially commended. 
The situation of the Church in France is said to be 
most encouraging. Literary Notes contains an appeal 
for greater sympathy toward the Gaelic movement. 
It is reported from Rome that Dom Murri has com- 
plied with the injunctions laid upon him by the Holy 
See, and is about to be permitted again to celebrate 
i Mass. Fr. Thurston replies to a criticism of Fr. 
| Tescher’s concerning the historicity of the Rosary. The 
so-called ‘‘ Will” of Anthony Sers (which reters to a 
confraternity of the Rosary founded by St. Dominic him- 
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self at Palencia) is shown to have been a mere fabrica- 
tion. 

(27 May): Contains an apology for Church conditions 
in Portugal. Fr. Tescher replies to Fr. Thurston by 
re-affirming the historicity of the Sers ‘‘ Will.”——Ken- 
elm Vaughan defends the attitude of the Church toward 
the Vernacular Bible. 

The Month (May): The popular idea that between the Catho- 
lic Church and science there exists a deadly enmity is 
disproved in an article entitled ‘‘Some Debts which Sci- 
ence Owes to Catholics.” Many notable names in the 
scientific world are mentioned—Catholics honored for 
their scientific labors as well as for devotion to their 
religion. The writer of the article—‘‘ Wanted: a 
Readable Bible’”’—asks the pertinent question: Has not 
the time come for us English-speaking Catholics to re- 
vise our translation of the Bible and to reform our man- 
ner of printing it? He looks forward with hope to the 
labors of Abbot Gasquet and his colleagues, and sees no 
reason why, with the increase of critical materials at 
hand, we should not have a Vulgate text reproducing 
as closely as possible the original of St. Jerome. 
“Some Scientific Inexactitudes” draws attention to 
numerous misquotations which are rife in the scientific 
world. It makes special mention of the loose way of 
talking which attributes to Bacon the invention of the 
system known as inductive. reasoning, a method of rea- 

. soning which has been practised ever since the begin- 
ning of the world by every human being.——C. C. 
Martindale in “ School Missions” sets out at some length 
the work of various Protestant missions, and quotes St. 
Augustine’s words: What ¢hey can do, why cannot I?” 
as an incentive to Catholics to be up and doing in the 
social field. Among other articles are: “The Edu- 
cational Situation Reviewed,” in which the policy of the 
Government is heavily scored. Also “‘The Name of the 
Rosary,” in which the writer, Father Thurston, S.J., does 
not seem to have much to say in favor of the Domini- 
can authorship of this devotion. 

Expository Times (June): Prof. Kennedy continues his study on 
Isaias’ “‘Servant of the Lord.” He argues that Jewish 
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theology of the first century was not accustomed to in- 
terpret Messianically the servant passages. Loisy’s re- 
cent works are sharply criticized by Dr. Moffatt. 
“Saintly Miracles, a Study in Comparative Hagiology,” 
is an attempt to minimize the supernatural element in 
the lives of the saints. 

The Irish Educational Review (May): The Bishop of Limerick, 
discussing the University Bill, says that it is disappoint- 
ing and offensive to the religious sense of Catholics. 
There is no protection for the religion of the student; 
professors are to be appointed without religious tests, so 
that a man of no religion may be appointed to teach 
any subject, ¢.g., philosophy or history. The Irish bish- 
ops should be ex-officio members of the governing body 
of a university set up for Irish Catholics. Professor 
Stockley strives to dispel the fears of those who are not 
in sympathy with the Gaelic movement, on the ground 
that it will be the means of weakening commercial and 
political relations with England. He cites the fact that } 
the Mother Country has friendly feelings towards the 
Welsh and French Canadians who do not even speak 
English. That the private secondary school is more 
efficient and more acceptable to the people than those 
regulated by the State, is shown in an article entitled 
“Lessons From Other Lands,” by contrasting the re- 

sults and feelings in countries where both systems are 

q in vogue. It is urged that Ireland retain her present 
secondary education system. 

The Irish Monthly (June): Many pages of this number are de- 
voted to an appreciation of the poetical work of Mary 
Stanislaus McCarthy, O.S.D. The views of the late 
Dr. Molloy on the Irish University Question, as expressed ’ 
in a paper published in 1906, are here reprinted.——In 
a paper entitled ‘An Amiable Grumble,” the Editor in- 
sists on the propriety of giving due acknowledgment to 
authors when quotations of any importance are made. 

Le Correspondant (23 April): In an article entitled “If War 
Were Declared To-morrow,” the writer, while not wish- 

ing to be pessimistic, points out the general lack of 

preparation which he claims rests altogether with Parlia- 
| ment, ‘* Social Conditions in Holland,” gives us varied 
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pictures of different localities; on the whole, the people 
are law-abiding and industrious. The first installment 
| of the life of Bourdelot brings us into the presence of 
many of the notable characters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially those connected with the house of Condé. 
“The Failure of Divorce’ presents some startling 
statistics. The department of the Seine leads in the num- 
ber of divorces. As the writer says, marriage easily en- 
tered into is easily annulled. The expulsion of the 
sisters from the hospitals is discussed by Ambrois Rendu, 
former President of Public Assistance. For many rea- 
sons he regrets the step. “Edison, Inventor,’”’ shows 
us the wizard at work, not resting by night or day, 
until he has brought that upon which he is — to 
a satistactory conclusion. 
(10 May): The Catholic Church of France during the first 
separation from the State is dealt with from its several 
points of view. The writer claims that the separation was 
} a consequence, not a principle of the Revolution, and 
that those who brought the Revolution about were not, ex- 
cept in rare instances, atheists. Edouard Blanc, writing 
on the Russian crisis, maintains that the existing unfavor- 
able conditions are in no way to be attributed to the Czar, 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Russian sovereigns, since 
Alexander II., have always marched at the head of pro- 
gress, In “ America of To-morrow,” Abbé Klein finds 
himself in Chicago, a city. of vivid contrasts, where he 
. sees virtue and vice, riches and poverty, rub shoulders. 
He is much impressed with the “‘ Université du Pétrole”’ 
where he has the honor of being a special preacher. 
(25 May): “‘ Two Years ina Farnese Palace” deals with 
’ the situation between France and Italy in 1886, when 
the former assumed the protectorate of Tunis and the 
latter united with Austria and Germany in what was 
known as the Triple Alliance. In English India the 
grave problems at stake are pointed out. England has 
not conquered India, the writer maintains, and he quotes 
; Lord Curzon to prove that her hold on that great mass 
E of humanity is altogether due to her system of civil 
; government, of which he claims that the whole world 
cannot produce so marvelous an example. Writing on 
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“Catholic Teaching and the School Books,” M. de la 
Guilloniére shows that the school books of France are 
being edited in a spirit of rationalism. He warns Catho- 
lics not to sit down supinely if they would save the 
youth of France. And a question of serious import to 
France is dealt with in the article on population. Ac- 
cording to statistics the deaths in 1907 exceeded the 
births by 20,000. The writer claims that the question is 
moral, economic, and political. Over 1,300,000 families, 
the reports state, have no children. The continuation 
of the life of Bourdelot deals with his work as physician, 
teacher, man of letters. In the former capacity the 
writer mentions that he was one of the first to recog- 
| nize the value of quinine in medical practice. 
Etudes (5 May): Xavier Moisant describes Modernism in terms 
of chemistry; before the recent Encyclical Modernism 
|! was vaporous, almost invisible; in the Encyclical it comes 
before us as a precipitate. This document of the Vati- 
can authorities is said to have cleared completely the 
li Catholic atmosphere. The attempt to define Modernism 
baffles the writer; he defines Pelagianism, Rationalism, 
and other isms, but words fail him when he comes to 
Modernism. The approaching canonization of Ven. 
Eudes lends interest to an article on him from the pen 
of Jean Bainvel. Special reference is made to this holy 
man’s devotion toward the Blessed Virgin. 
| (20 May): Auguste Hamon contributes an article on the 
beatification of Venerable Mother Barat. Writing on 
| Modernism, Xavier Moisant maintains that philosophically 
it is a form of nominalism, while theologically it is Protest- 
ant. Is Amraphel, king of Sennaar, who was put to 
rout by Abraham, in reality King Hammurabi? Al- 
bert Condamin examines the arguments for and against 
the identification of the two. Adhemar d’Alés con- 
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tributes a pen picture of Albert de Lapparent, the sci- 
j entist, whose recent death is the source of much sorrow 
| to the Church in France. 

| La Democratie Chrétienne (8 May): An article by G. Vanneuf- 
| ville treats of the work of the Semaines Sociales de 
q France. The writer deals briefly with the origin of these 
gatherings, and sets forth the essentially Christian char- 
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acter of this movement for social betterment, its uncom- 
promising Catholicity, and its opposition to liberalism. 
He treats of its attitude towards the problems of the 
present hour and the solutions it proposes for them, 
and concludes with a few remarks on the prospects 
which the “Christian Democracy” has before it. 
Among ‘Works and Social Documents” is contained 
an account of reforms inaugurated by the diocesan com- 
mittee of St. Sulpice for improving the lodgings of the 
workingmen, the aged, the poor, etc. It is the desire 
of the committee to agitate and to work for the removal 
of many abuses which now exist. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 April): “The Divinity of Jesus 
Christ and the Synoptics,” by G. Lahouse, S.J., a 
consideration of the love and the faith demanded by 
Christ. Only God alone could require such confidence 
and self-sacrifice as are demanded in the Gospels. 
“ How the Philosophy of Seneca and of St. Paul Re- 
garded Slavery,” by L. Antheunis. “Some Results of 
Unbelief,” by Pierre Suau. 

La Science Catholique (April): In an article, ‘‘The Compensa- 
tion of Evil by Good,” M. l’Abbé L, Grimal discusses 
the reparation of evil made by the Redemption. The 
theory, he contends, that sin against God is an offense, 
in some manner, infinite, and that no creature can make 
infinite expiation, and as a necessity an infinite person 
is required for the proper atonement, results in pessim- 
ism. Also, if this doctrine were held, all the prayers 
and sacrifices of the saints, and all our own good deeds, 
could not compensate for any mortal offense. M. 
Abbé Camille Daux, in “St. Augustine and Devotion 
to Mary in Africa,” points out the faithfulness of the 
Africans to the Blessed Virgin. He also shows how this 
devotion may be traced to the efforts of St. Augustine. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (May): P. Deehem contributes 
an historical review of the question of the relation of 
the physical theory to the metaphysical. He notes the 
opinions on this topic, of the ancient Greeks, the Sem- 
itic scientists, of the Scholastics, and of the astronomers 
of the Renaissance period.——_Pagan temples and Chris- 


tian cathedrals are compared by Angé de Lassus. Archi- 
VOL, LXXXVII,.— 36 
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tecture, he maintains, is the expression of the religious 
consciousness of a people. In the Gothic piles of mediz- 
val Christianity we have lasting monuments to high Chris- 
tian ideals and religious enthusiasm. 


La Civilta Cattolica (2 May): “The Program of the Theoso- 


phic Society ’—an examination of the claims of Theoso- 
phy shows that they are not valid. The claim to free- 
dom from sectarianism is worthless, for some of the 
founders of Theosophy embraced Freemasonry and sought 
to revive the doctrines of the Illuminated Theosophists 
of London. These latter were propagandists of Sweden- 
borg’s religion. Theosophy, likewise, claims to have no 
dogmas, yet Mrs. Besant, President of the Society, often 
speaks of greater and minor mysteries, and the mysteries 
are certainly dogmas. A third claim of Theosophy— 
tolerance for all religions—is unwarranted, for among its 
leaders there is a strong dislike for every theological re- 
ligion.——— Other articles are: ‘‘ Adam Smith and Senti- 
mental Ethics”; a chapter in the “Study of the Moral 
Problem.” ———“‘ The Testimony of Saint Irenzus Con- 
cerning the Roman Church and the Authority of the 
Roman Pontiff.” 


La Scuola Cattolica (April): Prof. Gemelli discusses ‘‘The 





Hygienic Problem in Churches.” Signor Orsenigo, 
writing of ‘‘ Buddhism and Christianity,” sketches the rise 
of Neo-Buddhism or Theosophy, and explains the es- 
sential characteristics of Buddhism, its different species, 
its diffusion, and its doctrines. Signor Ricci has a 
second article upon Jehovah and Christ. 





Rivista Internazionale (April): “The Farm Contract in Ger- 


many ’—a question of much social importance now in 
Italy, is that concerning farms and farm contracts. 
Mathias Mayer writes of how the question is being treated 
in Germany. Other articles of interest are ‘‘ Maritime 
Protection and the Merchant Marine,” by A. Boggiano. 
And “The Problem of Italian Emigration,” by P. 


Pisani. 


























Current Events. 


A short time ago some anxiety was 
France. felt in France on account of the 
agitation which was being carried 
on against the army by M. Hervé and M. Jaurés and those 
who followed and supported them. So outrageous was the char- 
acter of this agitation, that legal proceedings had to be taken 
against the anti-Militarists, and in consequence an end seems to 
have been put to their propaganda, at least in the form in which 
it was being conducted. The attack on property which is be- 
ing made by the party called “ Unified Socialists,” of which 
M. Jaurés is the leader, still goes on. This party advocates the 
public ownership of land and the means of production and dis- 
tribution. Its strength was put to the test a few weeks ago in 
the elections which took place for municipal offices, and it suf- 
fered so severe a defeat that Collective Socialism has become, 
so those declare who are competent to judge, a danger too re- 
mote to be seriously reckoned with. M. Jaurés is one of the 
most eloquent of orators, but the French have learned to pre- 
fer good judgment to fine words. In fact, they are no longer 
giving even a hearing to the Socialist leader. 

A succession of murders and of outrages, together with the 
publication in the newspapers of disgusting and degrading ac- 
counts of these crimes, is calling the attention of the thought- 
ful to the way in which the law has been administered, and 
forcing to the front the inquiry whether more severe methods 
are not necessary. So-called humanitarianism has long been in 
vogue, and the extreme punishment is never inflicted. It has 
become bad form to advocate it. Doctors are accused of falsi- 
fying their evidence for the purpose of securing the release of 
prisoners. 

The visit of the President to England has been, of course, 
the most prominent matter for discussion and comment during 
the past month. It is considered as yet one more proof of the 
hold which the entente cordiale has taken upon the people of 
both countries. Nothing could have been better than the re- 
ception which the President received in England, nor anything 
more satisfactory than the effect which this reception produced 
in France. The question has been raised by some of the pa- 
pers whether the time has not come for the making of a formal 
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treaty of alliance between Great Britain and France. The small- 
ness of the British Army, and consequently its uselessness in 
the event of a war with Germany, has made some of the French 
writers hesitate, while in England the idea of a formal alliance 
finds little favor. The general opinion seems to be that the 
entente is so strong that it stands in no need of formally writ- 
ten stipulations, that what is written in the heart does not 
require documentary confirmation. 

Morocco still remains an unsolved problem, and the only 
question which causes anxiety is the power of Abdul Aziz. The 
power of the hitherto reigning Sultan seems to have departed and 
to have been supplanted by that of his brother Mulai Hafid. To 
Abdul Aziz France has given consistent support, while Ger- 
many, it can scarcely be doubted, has given encouragement to the 
one who seems likely to prove victorious. The temptation to 
pass the allotted bounds is strong for both parties. Will it be 
resisted? France has given renewed assurances that she will 
not advance; that, on the contrary, she will retire when her 
work is done. Some of the German papers are trying to ex- 
cite distrust of the sincerity of these declarations. 


Both our own country and Germany 

Germany. are in want of a financial genius; 

America for the discovery of a - 

satisfactory currency system, Germany to find means of meet- 
ing current expenses. Mention has already been made of the 
large loans which the Empire and the Kingdom of Prussia have 
found it necessary to issue. The fact that a loan raised by the 
London County Council was covered forty times over, while 
the German and Prussian loans barely escaped failure, make 
clear how difficult the financial situation is. The new Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Treasury has since made the announce- 
ment to the Budget Committee that the loan requirements of 
the Empire during the next five years would amount to no less 
than two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and this for nor- 
mal purposes alone, putting out of consideration unforeseen con- 
tingencies. Reduction of expenditure was the only remedy, but 
the Navy League is calling for more war-ships, and the com- 
mercial marine for an increase of subsidies, while the Centre 
and the National Liberals demand the gradual amortization of 
the Imperial Debt. The recently introduced taxes have proved 
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a failure. The Federal States refuse the desirable modifications 
of the present system, and deficits have become a regular fea- 
ture of the Budget. It is no wonder that the late Secretary 
of the Treasury resigned and that his successor is at his wits’ 
end. 

The question of Morocco has of late come somewhat promi- 
nently to the front. The Press has been full of insinuations 
that France is not loyal to the policy which she avowedly pur- 
sues, that she purposes an annexation of the country, or at 
least a protectorate. It would seem that, to use Lord Salis- 
bury’s expression, the French government has, in supporting 
Abdul Aziz, been putting its money on the wrong horse. The 
rival Sultan, Mulai Hafid, by the latest accounts, has secured 
his hold upon almost the whole of the country, and Abdul 
Aziz is practically without power. It is one of the ironies of 
politics that the French Republic should have been the sup- 
porter of the legitimate monarch, and have refused to have 
anything at all to do with the envoys of his rebellious brother; 
while, as there is good reason to believe, the representative of 
the legitimist principle has been giving, if not support, at least 
countenance totherebel. At all events Mulai Hafid’s emissaries 
have received in Berlin a guasi-official recognition. They have 
discovered that between themselves and the Germans there is a 
blood relationship, through the Vandals who conquered the 
north of Africa,-and this claim seems to have been admitted 
by a society called the German Morocco Committee, over which 
Count Joachim Pfeil presides. At all events this Society pro- 
posed to call a public meeting in Berlin at which the emissar- 
ies might convey to the German public the friendly sentiments 
of the Moroccan people. To give a still wider opportunity for 
the German people to get into touch with these “ kinsmen,” 
meetings were to be held in several German towns. There is 
no doubt that there are in Germany a number of people, how 
many is not known, who are trying to renew the conflict with 
France, and are taking this means of so doing. It is hard to 
tell what likelihood there is of success, but as the German Press 
is, to a large extent, “inspired,” the fact that it is offering so 
many provocations is to be noted. 

The arrest of Prince Philip Eulenburg has reopened the 
discussion of the alleged evil-doings in the highest circles. It 
will be remembered that it was largely due to the evidence 
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given by the Prince that Herr Harden was convicted of libel. 
Herr Harden appealed, and on the trial of the appeal the evidence 
against the Prince was so strong as to necessitate his arrest on 
the charge of perjury. Bail was offered to the amount of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, but was refused. 

One state included in the German Empire, and one only 
has, up to the present, remained under absolute rule; not, in- 
deed, with satisfaction and in content, but because all the ef- 
forts which for some time have been made to secure a con- 
stitution, have met with obstinate resistance on the part of the 
Grand Duke. At last, however, the step forward is about to 
be taken and Mecklenburg-Schwerin is to receive what it has 
so long sought. As is almost always the case, the conditions 
under which the constitution has been granted mar the gracious- 
ness of the gift, and render it less acceptable; but it will be a 
step to better things. 

The Kaiser has manifested his appreciation of the Chan- 
cellor and of his labors during the recent session of the Reich- 
stag by a telegram sent to the Prince in which he expresses 
his satisfaction with its work. His Majesty makes himself, 
therefore, responsible for the expropriation of the lands of his 
Polish subjects, an expropriation which has met with the almost 
unanimous condemnation of the rest of the civilized world. 

The visit of the President of the French Republic to Eng- © 
land, the subsequent visit of King Edward to the Tsar, as well 
as the approaching’ visit of the President to the Tsar, have, of 
course, been much commented upon by the German Press, and 
have given the German statesmen a great deal to consider. 
Opinions, of course, differ as to the true significance of those 
events and the probable result. That there is any set purpose 
to isolate Germany or to confine the Empire within a circle of 
opposed alliances seems very doubtful. The desire for peace is 
supreme and dominant in the mind both of the President and 
the King and in that of their peoples. If it is reciprocated by 
the majority of the German people, there is nothing to fear. 
That this may be the case there is some reason for thinking. 
The influence of the clergy may not be supreme in Germany, 
but it has not altogether vanished. The visit of the German 
pastors to London indicates upon which side this influence will 
be used; the reception with which they met there shows how 
strong is the feeling for peace in England. Had it not been 
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so, Catholic and Protestant would not have joined hands to 
welcome the visitors—the Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would not have appeared on the 
same platform. 


' The murder of Count Potocki, the 
Austria-Hungary. Governor of Galicia, which took 
place more than two months ago, 
is remarkable as the first instance of the use of this method 
of political warfare in the dominions of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. Grave troubles he has had of every sort. The legis- 
lative halls of Austria and of Hungary have been the scene of 
tumults in which the law-makers have smashed their desks, 
and in fact the furniture in general, and have for years delib- 
erately obstructed the work they were summoned to do. Per- 
haps open discussion and the power of manifesting the dis- 
content which they felt, have acted as a safety valve and thus 
prevented the dastardly crimes which have been common else- 
where. It has been left to a Ruthene student to be the first 
to stain the political annals of the Empire. The Ruthenes, 
of whom there are in Galicia some three millions, consider 
themselves oppressed by the Poles. The Poles are the dominant 
race, and while they have treated the Ruthenes better than 
their compatriots in Russia are treated, of late they have been 
somewhat unfair, at least so the Ruthenes think, in the recent 
allotment of seats for the Reichsrath. Count Potocki was 
looked upon as the author of this partiality and as guilty of 
certain other oppressive acts. These motives led to the com- 
mission of the cowardly crime, and so great is the demoraliza- 
tion of public opinion among the Ruthenes that the student’s 
mother boasts that she prompted the deed; not a few voices are 
raised to explain it, and very little detestation of the crime is 
expressed. The assassin himself glories in the deed as a means 
of rehabilitating his family by a patriotic deed on account of 
the disgrace into which it had fallen through the misdeeds of 
his brother. The Poles of course have been roused to indigna- 
tion and to a determination to maintain rather than to change 
their methods. 
The Hungarians have been distressed by the evil doings of 
a member of the Coalition Cabinet now in power—its Minister 
of Justice. He has been forced to resign, because he is charged 
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with having got wealthy by corrupt means of a particularly igno- 
minious kind. To vindicate himself he brought an action: for 
libel against his accusers. That he did this was due more to the 
force of public opinion than to his own spontaneous desire. 
The trial is said to have been conducted in a very strange 
manner, and it resulted in a still stranger verdict. 

The Emperor’s Diamond Jubilee has been the occasion of 
several celebrations in his honor. On account of his advanced 
age, and also of his somewhat impaired health, it was under- 
stood to be the wish of his Majesty that nothing should be 
done calling for exertion on his part. This did not quite fall 
in with the desires of the German Emperor. He wished to 
testify his own esteem and that of his fellow-potentates by a 
public demonstration. The Emperor of Austria could not, of 
course, refuse such an honor, and accordingly, the Prince Re- 
gent of Bavaria, the Kings of Saxony and of Wurtemburg, the 
Grand Dukes of Baden, of Saxe-Weimar, of Oldenburg, and of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the Duke of Anhalt, the Princes of 
Lippe and of Schaumburg-Lippe, together with the Burgomas- 
ter of Hamburg, who also represented Libeck and Bremen, 
with the Emperor at their head, presented themselves before 
the Hapsburg monarch at Schénbrunn. The Kaiser’s speech was 
somewhat grandiloquent, and we hope he meant all he said. It 
would be interesting to learn what the Emperor of Austria really 
thought as he stood before the grandson of the Prussian King who 
had expelled him from Germany and heard such expressions of 
admiration. He said, however, that he should ever look upon 
it as one of the dearest memories of his life, and added that 
the visit was a solemn manifestation of the monarchical princi- 
ple to which Germany owed her power and greatness, in which 
principle lay, too, all the strength of Austria-Hungary. It was 
from the love of his peoples, his Majesty went on to say, that 
he had ever drawn new confidence for the discharge of the 
heavy duties incumbent upon him. 

If the expression of an opinion may be allowed, it seems 
more probable that such strength as the Dual Monarch pos- 
sesses is derived from the affection in which his person is held, 
rather than from attachment to the principles of monarchy, 
and to his willingness, as was shown by the active support 
that he gave to the universal suffrage Law which has re- 
cently been made, to entrust a large share in the government 
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of the country to the people. He has shown himself generous 
' and trustful, and his people seem likely to respond to his 
generosity and trust. 

The affection felt for the Emperor was manifested in a very 
touching manner by a festival of school children which was 
held in honor of the Jubilee. In this some 82,000 school chil- 
dren took part. A pantomime was enacted in which were sym- 
bolized the Emperor’s goodness of heart and strict fulfilment 
of duty, and the national anthem was sung in unison by the 
82,000. The Emperor did not sit on a throne aloft and re- 
mote, but went in and out among the children; to the Burgo- 
master of Vienna, who accompanied him, he said: “To me 
children are what is most beautiful and dearest. I love them 
more the older I grow.” He has repeatedly expressed his 
wish that the Jubilee year should be chiefly marked by the 
foundation of charitable institutions, and especially by those 
destined to promote the welfare of poor children. 

The Jubilee celebration included a reception of quite a dif- 
ferent character. This was of 600 of the superior officers of 
the army and navy, who came to express the devotion of the 
land and sea forces. To them his Majesty declared that the 
services they represented were the rock whereon reposed the 
security of his throne and of his peoples. But this was said 
in view of possible foreign enemies, not with reference to his 
own subjects. A ruler who relies on force is already virtually 
overthrown. 

The Cabinets of Baron von Beck in Austria and of Dr. 
Wekerle in Hungary still remain in power, but the existence 
of the former is precarious. In fact the Premier and the War 
Minister resigned office on account of the failure to secure the 
increase of the pay of the officers which had been promised 
to them. The opposition of the Hungarians rendered a modifi- 
cation necessary. The conflict between the two seems per- 
ennial. The resignations were not accepted by the Emperor. 
Other storms, however, are appearing on the horizon. Czechs 
and Germans are getting tired of a somewhat prolonged period 
of quietude, while that remarkable phenomenon so common in 
absolutely governed States—the tumultuous interference of 
school-boys in politics—has made its appearance in the conflicts 
which have taken place between the Catholic and anti-Catholic 
students of several universities. The objects fought for by those 
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students are vastly different, but the methods pursued seem 
equally bad. 


Another step, although too small 

The Near East. a step, has been taken towards the 
extinction of the Turkish dominion 

over Christians. Some years ago Crete was in a measure re- 
leased from the Sultan’s control, placed under the administra- 
tion of a Commissioner, and the protection of four of the great 
Powers, each of which maintained detachments of troops in the 
island. The first Commissioner was a Prince of the Royal 
House of Greece; but his somewhat autocratic ways caused 
opposition and discontent. He was succeeded by a distinguished 
member of the Greek Parliament, M. Zaimis. His administra- 
tion has proved so successful that the conditions which the 
Powers laid down for the removal of the troops from the island 
have been fulfilled, and within a year they will all depart. 
This will leave the island to the Cretans, who are all eager to 
be annexed to Greece. That this union will ultimately be 
brought about is looked upon as certain, The thing to be feared 
is that in their anxiety to bring an end to even the nominal 
rule of the Sultan, precipitate and ill-advised steps may be taken, 
which may alienate the support upon which their cause depends. 

It may seem incredible, but there is one part within the Sul- 
tan’s domains which has for some seventy-five years enjoyed a 
large measure of prosperity. This is the island of Samos, to which 
autonomy was given in 1832. This prosperity is due not only 
to this autonomy, but also to the fact that the inhabitants are 
of one religion and of one race. But everything is precarious 
that depends upon an autocrat. At the present time disturb- 
ances are taking place on the island, which have been the pre- 
text for sending troops, and fear exists lest its self-government 
may be interfered with. But, like Crete, it is under the pro- 
tection of the Powers, and it is to be hoped that they will se- 
cure the liberties of the Samians. 

Macedonia still remains the scene of bloodshed and outrage, 
but even for this region, so long in desolation, hopes of allevi- 
ation may be entertained. The visit of the King of England 
to the Tsar has been the occasion of an agreement having been 
made as to the action of the Powers in that region. The 
British proposals mentioned last month have not, indeed, been 
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adopted in their entirety, but a combination with the proposals 
of Russia has been made. The outcome is not quite so dras- 
tic, but let us hope, if we can, that it will bear fruit. As not 
only France and Italy, but also Germany and Austria have 
accepted the proposals, the Sultan is not likely to offer a de- 
termined resistance, and if he were so to do, it would not be 
of much avail. 


As time passes the hope grows 

Russia. stronger that the era of a species 

of constitutional government has 

definitely arrived. The Duma is becoming stronger and its 

strength is being more and more fully recognized. One of the 

Ministers who had exclaimed “ Thank God we have not a Par- 

liament,” met with so strong a condemnation from all parties 

that he had to explain away his words and to give to them an 

innocuous meaning. The apprehensions that had been for some 

time entertained that an attempt was again to be made to take 

away the constitution of Finland seem to be unfounded. M. 
Stolypin has, in fact, declared that no such intention exists. 


The district surrounding Parma has 
Italy. been the scene of an agricultural 
strike in which the landlords have 
had to contend with their laborers organized by the Socialists. 
The Socialist leaders are sheltered by the Chamber of Labor; 
the Chamber of Labor behind the strikers; the strikers be- 
hind their wives and daughters; and those, when fighting takes 
place, push their children in front. The question at issue is 
not as to wages but as to the right of the laborer to the land, 
The laborers are well paid for agricultural laborers in Europe 
and have been driven to strike against their will. To the sur- 
prise of many, and contrary to what has generally taken place 
of late, the government has supported the constituted order, 
and it seems likely that the laborers will have to undergo 
great sufferings. 


In Belgium Catholics have been in 

Belgium. power for twenty-four years with- 

out a break; the elections which 

have recently taken place have resulted in a small loss, their for- 
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mer majority in the Chamber having been reduced from twelve 
to eight. Both the Senate and the Chamber are renewed feri- 
odically, one-half or thereabouts of the members of each house 
retiring. The most striking feature of the election has been the 
success of the Socialists, who have won five seats. The new 
Chamber will consist of eighty-seven Catholics, forty-two Lib- 
erals, one Christian Democrat, and thirty-six Socialists. The 
first question which the new Parliament will have to settle is 
the annexation of the Congo. 


The King of Sweden, who has just 

Portugal. succeeded his father, has declined 

to be solemnly crowned, looking 

upon such a ceremony as not in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. The coronation of the Kings of Portugal was abol- 
ished a long time ago, and in its place was substituted the cere- 
mony of Acclamation. This takes place in the Chamber of 
Deputies in the presence of both Houses and all the dignitaries 
of the realm. It is not altogether destitute of religious sanc- 
tion, for the King takes the oath to observe the Constitution 
on a Missal on which is placed a Crucifix. This ceremony the 
youthful Senhor Dom Manuel II., has gone through and has 
been acclaimed with the greatest possible enthusiasm as the 
most high, puissant, and faithful King of Portugal. He has made 
an excellent impression upon his people by his courageous 
bearing. After the acclamation he made a speech in which a 
long list of proposed legislative measures was given; but that 
which gave the greatest satisfaction was the solemn assurance 


- which he gave that his government was determined to return to 


constitutionalism again and never to deviate from its paths. It is 
proposed, however, to make some changes in the Constitution. 
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ATRONS of the Catholic Encyclopedia may rest assured that they have 
made a good investment, though some of their brethren in the faith, 
tainted with the blight of worldliness, may have expressed their misgivings 
in a salient way. A most cordial endorsement of this American enterprise 
has been published in the Jrish Theological Quarterly from the pen of the 
Rev. Walter McDonald, D.D., a veteran professor at Maynooth. It is in 
part as follows: 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is a splendid work; a credit and a joy to 
all English-speaking Catholics. I congratulate the editors and publishers 
heartily, and wish them a sale as extensive as they deserve. I recommend 
. priests and laity, who take an intelligent interest in their religion— 
its doctrines, past history, and present condition, the great men by whom it 
was made what it is—to procure this work. If they have influence with public 
libraries, they will serve the Catholic cause by seeing that it is purchased 
for the use of non-Catholics, as also for those of our brethren who cannot 
afford to procure it for themselves. 


s * + 


Do Catholics want a Catholic paper? asks the Newark Monitor, and 
answering itself says: Sometimes we doubt it. And it is not without reason 
we doubt it. We look around us and we see the welcome accorded the secu- 
lar press; we cannot help but notice how eagerly Catholic people purchase 
the daily papers. We glance through these papers, and, alas! we find many 
of them but a tissue of scandals, sensations, gross exaggerations, false prin- 
ciples. Some of them are so unclean that they are not fit reading for any 
Christian eyes; some of them are deliberately designed to carry their foul 
message into the hearts and homes of the people. Most of them are not 
proper reading to put into the hands of children. And yet our Catholic 
people eagerly buy them, read them, carry them to their homes, hand them 
to their little ones, spread their contagion, inoculate their friends and asso- 
ciates with their virus. 

But when it comes to subscribing for a Catholic paper, how slow these 
erstwhile eager hands are to pay the price. It is for the most part dry read- 
ing; it has none of the exaggerated flavor of the scandal or the crime; it 
does not flatter with silly praise, or pander to self-love, or foolishly dismiss 
all responsibility and open the door to ease, to pleasure, to wilfulness, to 
sin. It tells of things that are sweet and pure, it teaches the beauty of self- 
repression; it speaks of hely doctrines with becoming gravity. It dares to 
tell the truth; it protests against the wild opinions and false principles that 
men eagerly drink in, because they excuse or palliate human wickedness. 

But under present conditions in our country, is it not a simple duty for a 
Catholic to take into his home a Catholic paper? A Catholic paper isa 
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whiff of the pure air of heaven. It brings with it life and health. What bet- 
ter missionary labor may any Catholic do than to spread Catholic papers? 
They are the most practical antidote to the poison of the daily press. The 
danger to Catholic faith and morals is not from sectarian pulpits. That day 
is past. The biggest pulpit of our time is the press; the danger is from the 
press. Every Catholic that buys a secular paper erects a pulpit of error in 
his home; for the papers are not satisfied with giving us the news and corre- 
sponding comment; but they insist on giving us our theology and our creed. 
They take our conscience into their keeping. Time and eternity belong to 
them. Every issue is a creed. And the creed changes with every edition. 
Who can doubt the absolute necessity of the Catholic press? What home is 
secure without a Catholic paper? We must meet pulpit with pulpit. We 
must meet paper with paper. We must sow truth without ceasing, for the 
missions of error are countless. 

* * ® 


Four years ago, through the generosity of the Knights of Columbus, a 
Chair of American History and Institutions was established in the Catholic 
University of America, and Charles Hallan McCarthy, of Philadelphia, was 
summoned to fill it. 

In the May number of Zhe Catholic University Bulletin, Professor Mc- 
Carthy tells of the progress of this department. It was slow at the outset. 
At present twenty-seven men, earnest and intelligent, are engaged in serious 
work, and several of them give promise of. great strength in their specialty. 

The most notable of these is Matthew J. Walsh, who was a student of 
Holy Cross College. American History was his major and Sociology and the 
Principles of Education his minor branches. He won his degree of Ph.D. 
after a brilliant examination in June, 1907. During the six months follow- 
ing, he made courses not offered by the Catholic University, at Columbia 
and Johns Hopkins. Dr. Walsh was ordained to the priesthood in January, 
1908, and is now instructor in history and economics at the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The Knights of Columbus expected asa result of their foundation mone 
egraphs and books on phases of American History of especial interest to 
Catholics. Dr. Walsh has completed a work on The Political Status of 
Catholics in Colonial Maryland, which will soon appear. Several other stu- 
dents of this department have written excellent magazine articles on like 
topics. 

The department is beginning another division of its workin promoting 
the equipment in American History of teachers in Catholic schools of every 
grade. It prefers, of course, to have such teachers in attendance at the lec- 
tures, this being the most advantageous method of instruction; but it is pre- 
pared to direct the readings of teachers at a distance in four separate studies, 
The courses in American constitutional history are being attended by a num- 
ber of men who are establishing themselves as lawyers. 

Another valuable service being rendered by this department is in revi- 
sion or suggestion on popular books submitted by non-Catholic publishers, 

The new department began with a meager equipment. This has grad- 
ually been increased by the unsolicited gifts of friends of distinguished pa- 
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triotism and knowledge of American History and institutions. The Knights 
of Columbus have every reason to be gratified by the progress of the depart- 
ment; and to expect that it will be heard from to constantly increasing ad- 
vantage as the years go by. 

* * * 

Genuine learning is much appreciated at Rome by Pope Pius X. and his 
advisers. The Abbé Gasquet has won many deserved tributes of praise for 
critical scholarship in the field of history, and has been placed in charge of 
the new edition of the Latin Vulgate. The letter written by the Holy Father 
to Mgr. E. Le Camus on the occasion of his work upon The Afostles admir- 
ably appreciates the method followed. The tollowing passage from the Papal 
letter is very significant: 

You deserve a special praise for your constant care, in explaining Holy 
Writ, to adhere to that method, which, through respect for the truth and the 
honor of the Catholic doctrine, should absolutely be adhered to under the 
guidance of the Church. For as we must condemn the temerity of those who, 
having more regard for novelty than for the teaching authority of the Church, 
do not hesitate to adopt a method of criticism altogether too free, so we 
should not approve the attitude of those who in no way dare to depart from 
the usual exegesis of Scripture even when, faith not being at stake, the real 
advancement of learning requires such departure. You follow a wise middle 
course, and by your example show that there is nothing to be feared for the 
Sacred Books from the true progress of the art of criticism—nay, that a 
beneficial light may be derived from it, provided its use be coupled with a 
wise and prudent discernment.—Letter of Pius X., dated January 11, 1906. 

The impression made by the letter may be gathered from the following 
extract from L’ Univers: 

The importance of the Pontifical document can escape no one. It out- 
lines clearly the correct mean to be taken between the dangerous extrava- 
gances of hypercritical exegesis and the regrettable stubbornness of an exege- 
sis anchored in old positions which it is no longer possible to defend. The 
highest authority in the Church does not hesitate to propose Mgr. Le Camus 
as one of the models to be followed in the wisely progressive movement of 
Catholic exegesis, a movement which can be a cause of fear only te souls that 
are timid because not sufficiently aware of the situation. Pius X. expresses 
the desire to see true exegesis go forward and make use of [all that the most 
modern Scripture science has to offer for the defence of the Sacred Books, 
even though it be necessary to sacrifice as no longer tenable a good number 
of apologetic positions of the past. The document will naturally cause a pro- 
found sensation. M. C. M. 
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